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\utomation in shipping! This Railway Express electronic sorter-conveyor 


the only such machine in existence —can process a record 3.000 packages 
an hour. Such timesaving accuracy puts Railway Express years ahead of 
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. is part of a multimillion-dollar modernization program 
designed to give you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world — with 
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BRAND NEW 1959 RAMBLERS 


-- or other fine 1959 cars 
at comparable low rates 
e@ ALL REPAIRS e ALL MAINTENANCE 


e ALL GAS AND OIL e@ ALL INSURANCE 
@ ALL LICENSES, TAGS, INSPECTIONS 








Unbelievable — but true! Your sales fleet cost can be cut to the 
bone. In addition, you will realize considerable tax savings, 
because all leases are 100% tax deductible. And, for the first 
time, you can accurately budget your salesmen’s transportation 
cost on a fixed figure. 

If your fleet is company-owned, we will purchase the entire fleet 
for cash. This releases huge frozen capital for greater return in 
other areas of your business. 

If your salesmen operate individually owned cars, we will pur- 
chase-lease, and you can avoid the always controversial mileage 
expense account. 


FOR FULL FACTS, USE COUPON BELOW 
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Gentlemen 

1) | would like to know more about your 7'2¢ per mile leasing service. 
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Something for Nothing 


CAN WE, as a nation, spend our way to a higher level of pros- 
perity? One school of economists says yes. They believe the 
spending should begin with bigger Government public works 
projects. Their premise is that increased production maintains 
the full workforce and provides the disposable income which 
in turn generates purchasing power. 


There is one difficulty with this line of reasoning. The con- 
sumer and the wage-earner may be the same person, but a man 
often thinks and acts differently when earning than when spend- 
ing a dollar. As a consumer, he is a man of independent judg- 
ment—willing to spend or anxious to save—and his mood at the 
retail counter has a pronounced influence on the pace of our 
economic machinery. When he decides to spend his dollar, he 


-reduces accumulated inventories and stimulates the flow of 


trade. When he chooses to save it instead, he increases the 
money reservoir for future industrial expansion. Both saving 
and spending are necessary to our economic health, but the pulse 
of business depends on consumer attitudes, which are not always 
predictably related to the fluctuations of personal income and 
employment levels. 

The proponents of spending fear the penalties of a deflated 
dollar, and with good reason: accumulated debts become in- 
creasingly burdensome when values fall. They admit the hazards 
of rapid inflation, but claim at the same time that gradual long- 
term inflation is inevitable and might as well be accepted 
under reasonable controls. Some, calling long-term inflation 
a misnomer, say the proper gauge of vaiues is the standard of 
living measured against salaries, wages, and dividends. In the 
minds of the inflationists who think in terms of automobiles, 
TV sets, home appliances, shower baths, and other material 
evidence of comfort and recreation, the barter principle of 
goods and services seems to be the equitable measure of ex- 
change. Comparing the hardships of bare subsistence in a period 
of deflation with a generous living standard accompanied 
by creeping wage-price inflation, they hastily choose the latter. 
But the alternatives are deceptive if not altogether false. 
History demonstrates that unimpeded inflation invites economic 
disaster, a penalty much more severe than the harsh but 
seldom fatal consequences of deflation. 


The momentum of money alone cannot produce an increased 
vitality in this nation’s economy. That can only come from a 
real gain in productivity, which in turn demands rigorous de- 
termination and vigorous effort by both management and 
labor to curb the sinister speed of the treadmill that increases 
turnover of goods and services without corresponding gains in 
net profits or dollar purchasing equivalent. 


Like sin, disease, and war, long-term inflation has been 
with us for many centuries—but we don’t have to submit to it 
passively, or swallow the arguments of those who attempt to 
delude us with statistical drugs. The struggle must go on for 
fundamental economic honesty. There’s still a lot of merit to 
the old saw, “‘“You can’t get something for nothing.” 
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The Ekstrom, Carlson & Company's 
58 Hustler moulder cuts production costs 
by eliminating sanding operations. Cutler- 
Hammer Control is supplied as standard original 
se EO ee equipment 






/ Choice of 
the leaders 
CUTLER-HAMMER fim the mark of 
— better 

\ machines 





The Tolhurst Division of American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
manufactures this 48” Dia. Automatic "Batch" Centrifugal for 

the Chemical Process Industries. The hydraulic drive system 

is equipped with Cutier-Hammer Control. 











National Automatic Tool Co. Inc. 
uses Cutler-Hammer Control on 
this NATCO C2A HOLESTEEL drilling 


machine. Equipped with an indexing 


The proper performance of any ma- 
chine requires dependable, trouble- 
free service from the motor control 
which directs and protects it. This is 
why leading machinery builders use 
Cutler-Hammer Control. It installs 
easier ...works better ...and lasts 
longer. 

For prompt attention to your con- 
trol requirements write Dept. A270, 
Cutler-Hammer inc., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. © Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. © Subsidiary: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 


‘Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation, Inc, 
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table, the machine automatically 
performs six drilling and reaming 
operations in 9 6 seconds 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.— Government 
trustbusters are stepping up the pace of 
their anti-merger drive. They are put- 
ting the final touches on a handful of 
merger suits to be brought against big 
corporations, and they intend to make 
the court actions the key feature of their 
1959 antitrust campaign. 

The Justice Department has_ been 
gradually shifting the emphasis of its 
antitrust enforcement activity to merger 
suits from the cumbersome monopoly 
cases that traditionally have been the 
hard core of its antitrust operations. 

Both the merger and monopoly suits 
are weapons that the trustbusters use in 
trying to prevent the domination of a 
market by a few companies. But they 
have come to the conclusion that the 
merger suits are manageable actions 
that can quickly be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, whereas the mo- 
nopoly cases are complicated suits that 
drag on for years and, even when won, 
often don’t do the job intended. 


A better chance in court 


The trustbusters think, too, that the 
Government is more likely to get the 
relief that it wants in a merger case 
than in a monopoly suit. Many judges, 
who would find it distasteful to order a 
corporation to sell off part of its existing 
facilities in a monopoly case, would 
have no such compunction against for- 
bidding one corporation to acquire an- 
other in a merger case ruling. 

The trustbusters are bringing their 
merger suits under a 1950 amendment 
to Section 7 of the Clayton Act. The 
amendment strengthens the Govern- 
ment’s hand by simplifying the legal 
tests it has to meet to bar a merger. 

Section 7 originally prohibited one 
corporation from acquiring another if 
the merger would substantially lessen 
competition between the two companies. 
The amended section goes much fur- 
ther. It forbids a merger if the acquisi- 
tion of one company by another may 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly “in any line of 
commerce in any section of the coun- 


try.” 
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This is the law the Government relied 
upon in preventing Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. from acquiring Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company. Back in November, 
Federal Judge Edward Weinfeld found 
for the Government in a sweeping de- 
cision that confirmed the trustbusters’ 
conviction that the amended law gave 
them a powerful new weapon to prevent 
the development of monopoly situations. 


Rackets and price probes 


None of this is to suggest that the 
Justice Department’s Anti-trust Division 
will file only merger cases from here on 
out. It intends to rely heavily on the 
Bethlehem Steel case in pressing ahead 
with its anti-merger drive, but there will 
be two other major prongs to the 1959 
antitrust campaign. One will be a prece- 
dent-setting use of the antitrust laws 
for criminal prosecutions of labor rack- 
eteers. The other will be a series of anti- 
trust Cases against companies in fields 
where prices are “sticky.” 

The criminal section of the antitrust 
laws is the only Federal criminal statute 
that provides for granting immunity 
from prosecution to witnesses. Attorney 
General William P. Rogers intends to 


begin antitrust actions against labor 
leaders in rackets cases, then place 


heavy reliance on the immunity section 
to develop the Government's case. 

Witnesses who have refused to an- 
swer questions put by the Senate Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee, on the ground 
that their answers might tend to in- 
criminate them, will not enjoy the same 
Constitutional protection when they are 
called by Federal grand juries, for they 
will be granted immunity against prose- 
cution. They will be able to remain mum 
only if they can conveniently lose their 
memories—a dodge that frequently can 
be thwarted by a tough judge, armed 
with contempt power. 

The “sticky” price antitrust cases will 
be geared to the Administration’s still 
developing anti-inflation program. They 
will be aimed at consumer goods indus- 
tries rather than at the basic industries 
and, more often than not, will be re- 
gional or local cases brought against 


Business Front 


groups such as gasoline dealers, bakers, 
dairies, and the like. 

These won’t be the most important | 
cases from a national policy standpoint. 
But the bulk of the antitrust suits that 
are filed will be relatively small price- 
fixing actions of this sort. They are the 
grassroots antitrust cases. Generally, 
they are the direct result of a complaint 
from a local consumer or competitor. 
“It brings home to the people in Keo- 
kuk and Dubuque just what antitrust ts 
all about,” one official says. “They may 
have read something about the Du Pont 
case, but when they find the price of 
milk went down a penny after we filed 
a suit, then they know what antitrust is.” 

The trustbusters are striving for qual- 
ity rather than quantity these days, and 
their attitude will be reflected in the 
consumer goods cases. Even though 
most of their actions will be consumer 
product suits, there will be fewer than 
there would have been several years ago. 
The bias toward greater selectivity will 
show up in the number of criminal suits, 
too. Instead of filing a number of small 
criminal cases against business men, the 
Government will bring a few significant 
indictments. 

The Administration unsuccessfully 
petitioned the last Congress for addi- 
tional authority to bolster its anti-merger 
operations, and it will renew the request 
this year. It wants a pre-notification law 
which will assure that the Justice De- 
partment will find out about a merger 
before it takes place, and it wants “civil 
investigative demand” power which 
would enable the Department to sub- 
poena information from companies 
that are planning to merge. The Gov- 
ernment now has to depend on the vol- 
untary cooperation of the companies, 
and it isn’t always forthcoming. 
Labor's legislative demands 

Organized labor is feeling its oats, 
and its spokesmen will be more active 
in the new 86th Congress than in any 
other Congress of recent memory. The 
“right to work” campaign sparked a 
heavy outpouring of union votes that 
greatly strengthened Democratic candi- 
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Summer sports are enjoyed all winter in Southern California. 


America’s New 7D Market 


With $9 billion in retail sales, the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area is now second 
to New York. And how it’s growing: 
nearly 15,000 new residents a month! 

Impressive figures. But statistics are 
only half the story. You also need the 
“feel” of the area for sound marketing 
and expansion decisions. 

That’s why many business leaders 
visit Southern California regularly. Es- 
pecially in winter, when days here are 
sunny... and dozens of new sights offer 
you a complete change of scene. 


Isn't it time you made the trip-invest- 


Pee 


business trip 
pays two ways 





ment that offers a double return? Plan 
now to get new vigor and energy while 
gaining a fresh new viewpoint for your 


business. 


Free Color Map — Locates 645 sights in 
Los Angeles County, all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Plus homes of 80 TV and movie 
stars. Mail the coupon today! 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los An- 
geles County Board of Supervisors for the citi- 
zens of Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, 
Torrance and 182 other communities. 


Se Ue Re eS COM eR Re ER ORR 
All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
i Dept. -! 
i 628 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map. 


(Miss) 
i (Mrs.)— ee ee 
(Mr.) 


Street 
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j Zone —__.___ State 
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dates in a number of states. Labor main- 
tains that the election returns are a man- 
date for more liberal legislation. It in- 
tends to impress this conclusion upon 
the members of the Senate and the 
House every chance it gets. 

The unions want Congress to enact 
major changes in the minimum wage, 
unemployment compensation, Social Se- 
curity, housing, education, and other 
public welfare programs. They also in- 
tend to urge Congress to abolish the 
non-Communist affidavit provision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and to make a 
number of other revisions in the law that 
labor used to call the “Slave Labor Act.” 
Until just a few years ago, the unions 
repeatedly but fruitlessly clamored for 
its repeal. 

To say that labor will demand certain 
changes is not to say that labor will get 
them. The 86th Congress is not a labor- 
controlled Congress. The moderates 
hold the power. Many laws will be lib- 
eralized, but the changes will fall well 
short of union demands. 


“Heads we win, tails you lose” 

Democratic strategists are looking 
forward with relish to the campaign 
ammunition they will collect from a 
business upturn that continues through 
1960. They will claim prosperity came 
back. because of the big Democratic ma- 
jorities the voters elected in 1958. 

If business activity slides off before 
the November 1960 Presidential elec- 
tion, the Democrats will then switch sig- 
nals and blame the renewed downturn 
on Administration policies. 

Whether the Democratic tactics will 
work remains to be seen. It’s far from 
certain that the Democrats will be able 
to collect the credit for a continuing 
business upturn. Most politicians think 
that the reward for a tax cut accrues to 
the Administration that holds the White 
House rather than to the party that con- 
trols Congress. By the same token, the 
President would collect the dividends 
from a return to high employment. 


Good news for exporters 

There’s been a notable improvement 
in the economic strength of the free 
world. The change has been so marked 
that it’s a little surprising to remember 
that the British were fighting desperately 
to prevent a devaluation of the pound 
sterling a year ago last Fall. But Britain 
and other free world countries have 
been adding to their reserves of gold 
and dollars ever since. 

It’s a happy development for Ameri- 
can exporters. The foreign countries 
won't necessarily boost their purchases 
of American goods any time soon. But 
their recently acquired funds will pro- 
vide a welcome cushion that at least will 
help them continue their purchases from 
the United States when they next run 
into difficult times. END 
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“An Answer to Worker Tension’’ 
and 


‘How Muzak Affects Profits” 


case-history studies included in it are (to the best of our 
knowledge) the first statistically reliable management 
engineering studies that measure actual savings re- 
sulting from environmental changes in work areas, 

For example, Case-History No. 1 describes the 
Muzak test study made at Prentice-Hall, Inc., Pub- 
lishers. The result: a net savings of $4,482.40 a year 
in just one department — after the modest cost of the 
Muzak service was deducted. Case-History No. 2 tells 


J UZAK CORPORATION'S TWO INFORMATIVE BOOK- 
@ | LETS have been the starting point for worth- 
while payroll savings for many types of factories, 
plants, ofhces, and banks. Offered singly, they have 
been requested by thousands of top management men. 
Now your request will be promptly filled for compli- 
mentary copies of both: 
1.—““AN ANSWER TO WORKER TENSION” 
“The tense, emotionally-upset 25°, of the industrial 
labor force,” estimates Newsweek, editorially, “costs 
industry 3 billion dollars each year.” 


how typing errors were reduced 38.6°, at Lever Brothers 
Company. Case-History No. 3 reviews a 53°, decrease 
in employee turnover as one of a number of Muzak 


“dn Answer to Worker Tension” is a scientific re- ; 
a nine-month test at Eastern Aur Lines. 


port on this management problem. It details how 
Muzak relieves tension, lessens fatigue, reduces mis- 


benefits during 


Both Booklets Yours Free 


takes, cuts down idle talk, and eases friction. It charts 
the effects of Muzak in reducing errors of verifier- 
operations 40.2°7 at one of the world’s largest insurance 
companies; describes the four unique features that en- 
able Muzak to succeed where ordinary work-music 
fails; shows how MuzAK creates and transmits its in- 
comparable treasury of functional work-music. 


2.— ‘HOW MUZAK AFFECTS PROFITS” 


How much can MUZAK save your company? An 


Without Obligation 

There isn’t room here to cover the wide range of 
cost-cutting benefits available through Muzak, the 
diversity of management problems it can solve, or the 
highly advanced techniques used in making the case- 
history studies. These facts are certain to interest any- 
one concerned with more profitable methods of busi- 
ness operation. Both booklets are now available to 
you. Simply mail the coupon — of course without 


any further obligation. Muzak Corporation, Dept. 51, 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


answer is suggested in the booklet, “How Muzak 
Affects Profits.” The three independently conducted 


MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 51, 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklets — “An 
Answer to Worker Tension” and “How Muzak Affects Profits.” 
We are especially interested in: 
C) Increasing Productivity Per Worker 
[] Reducing Errors 


[] Reducing Absenteeism and Labor Turnover 
1) Lessening Friction Among Employees 


MUZAK is transmitted automatically 
from MUZAK studios in principal 
cities. Spot installations available 
for remote locations and TRAVEL 
MUZAK for trains, planes, ships 
and buses. 


MUZAK and TRAVEL MUZAK 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


. SIATE 


[_] CHECK HERE IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A MUZAK TRIAL TEST. 
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ANOTHER RYERSON PLUS: Steel Specialists 


‘*‘Maybe there’s a steel to do 


ask Ryerson!’’ 


If there is a better steel for your op- 
eration, Ryerson can tell you. A 
Ryerson specialist will assist you in 
solving the problems of steel appli- 
cation and fabrication, too. 
Ryerson strategically located 
plants carry large stocks to meet 
virtually every steel need. That’s 
why the Ryerson specialist will sug- 
gest only the best steel for the job. 


He can offer you facilities and ex- 
perience to help with design prob- 
lems. 

And as the Ryerson specialist 
works with you on problems of steel] 
selection, he will also develop a plan 





it better... 


for efficient delivery. This means a 
smoothly flowing production line 
while inventory investment is kept 
at a minimum. 

There’s a steel specialist at your 
nearby Ryerson plant ready to 
work with you. So—when you have 
a question of the best and most 
economical steel to use, ask Ryerson. 


@s RYERSON STEEL 


| CERTIFIED \ 


\ QP 


Member of the <P> Steet Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —tubing, bars, structurals, 
plates, sheets — aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, efc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK « BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. « PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE « CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 
DETROIT +* PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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The Trend of Business 


An action report on the U.S. economy 


1959: Off to 


a Good Start 


THE CLOSING weeks of 1958 brought 
more news of a continued, although not 
spectacular, recovery in over-all busi- 
ness activity. This steady upward move- 
ment will extend well into 1959, but as 
we approach : pre-recession peaks the 
rate of increase will slacken. The final 
Stages of the recovery will be reached 
some time in the middle of the year, 
and will be followed by a renewed, but 
not sharp, upswing. 

Higher levels of personal income and 
a gradual rise in employment will spark 
continued gains in consumer spending 
throughout the first half of the year. 
Month-to-month gains in durable goods 
will outpace those in nondurables. The 
continued rise in retail volume will boost 
both wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ 
sales and new orders, as most business 
men begin to build up their inventories. 

To accommodate this steady rise in 
demand, manufacturers will step up 
production, and record levels will be 





Business in Brief... 


SALES: Retail trade will move up 


in coming months 


PRODUCTION: A steady rise in the 
first half of 1959 


EMPLOYMENT: New highs in sight 


later in the year 


INCOME will be at peak levels most 
of the year 


matched about mid-year. As 
excess capacity is reduced 
and corporate profits move 
up, producers will begin to 
spend more on new plants 
and equipment. This increased 
spending by business and consumers, and 
higher Government outlays, will occur 
along with a moderate rise in prices and 
a renewal of inflation. 


Consumers more bullish 


The recent upsurge in consumer 
spending, which boosted total retail 
trade for all of 1958 to nearly that of 
the previous year, is a good indication 
that recession memories are fading and 
shoppers are becoming more interested 
in spending than in saving. More well- 
heeled consumers will be replacing their 
automobiles, television sets, laundry 
equipment, and other durables with 
newer models. Sales of major appliances 
and television sets will catch up to year- 
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POPULATION INCREASES, /iigher prices, and increased consumption per capita have 
accounted for most of the rise in total business sales and will prompt further rises in the 
coming years. Figures for 1958-64 are estimated. Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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PRICES will soon begin to edge up- 
ward again 


earlier levels early in 1959. Retailers of 
furniture, floor coverings, and linens 
can expect substantial year-to-year gains 
during the first quarter. 

The current moderate increases in ap- 
parel sales will persist at least through 
the Easter selling season. Apparel stores 
expect the most noticeable gains in 
higher-priced merchandise, especially in 
women’s dresses and coats. 

Record sales of food products are 
a certainty during the first quarter of 
1959. Frozen food sales will increase as 
more new products reach the market, 
and stocks in some frozen food lines 
will be limited at times. 

Although they showed concern over 
the prospect of price increases, consum- 
ers recently interviewed by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan were much more in a buying 
mood—especially for big-ticket items— 
than they were in an earlier survey con- 
ducted last June. 


More installment buying 


This growing consumer appetite for 
durables, particularly autos, will spark 
a revival in installment buying. AIl- 
though the consumer installment debt 
outstanding will expand somewhat in 
early 1959, a really substantial increase 
will not occur much before the second 
quarter of the year. Much of this de- 
pends, of course, on whether the encour- 
aging response to the 1959 autos persists 
through the early part of the year. 

The level of personal income will con- 
tinue to edge up to record levels as 
increased employment adds to the total 
of wages and salaries, particularly in 
the durable goods manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The percentage of unemployed in the 
labor force will gradually decline, but 
the rate of decrease will be somewhat 
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Looking 


F‘our 


Quarters Ahead .... 











First Second Third Fourth . ; ae First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Figures in billions of dollars at Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1958° 1958° 1958° 19581 Total seasonally adjusted annual rates 1959t 19591 1959t 19597 Total 
425.8 429.0 439.0 453.0 436.7 GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 462.2 469.9 475.4 482.0 472.4 
286.2 288.3 291.5 296.0 290.5 CONSUMER SPENDING 300.6 304.2 307.8 311.5 306.0 
89.5 90.9 93.3 94.8 92.1 GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS 96.2 98.0 99.4 100.3 98.5 
50.1 49.7 54.2 62.2 54.1 PRIVATE INVESTMENT 65.4 67.7 68.2 70.2 67.9 


National income Division, U.S. Department of Commerce. tCommentators’ estimates. 





It now seems clear that the upswing in 
business will carry into 1960. At year- 
end, prospects were that the nation’s to- 
tal output of goods and services would 
advance continuously through 1959, av- 
eraging more than $470 billion for the 
year and exceeding $480 billion next 
Autumn. Since only a mild rise in prices 
seems in the cards, most of the gain 
terms and should not 
severely restrictive 


will be in real 
be threatened by 
credit policy. 

The projected movement, however, 
hardly spells a business boom. Although 
both industrial output and total physi- 
cal product will reach new peaks, the 
advance from the pre-recession level 
will not be strong enough to match in- 
terim growth in our productive capacity. 
Even by next Fall, activity probably 
will still be running below a_ full- 
employment rate. 

All three major groups of spenders— 
consumers, private investors, and pub- 
lic authorities—will contribute to the 
upSWing. 

Consumer spending should increase 


very substantially. Outlays for services 
and nondurable goods will record the 
biggest absolute gains. Proportionately, 
however, the jump will be strongest in 
durables. Auto buying should rebound 
sharply, and the step-up in new housing 
foreshadows a good year for furniture 
and household appliances. 

The over-all advance in private in- 
vestment will reflect across-the-board 
improvement on a year-to-year basis, 
but not all categories will move upward 
consistently through the whole period. 
Looking at the major components: 

l. In aggregate, spending for pro- 
ducers’ durables plus private non-resi- 
dential construction is now on the up- 
grade and should remain so during the 
next twelve months. However, the two 
major variables will follow somewhat 
different paths. While purchases of 
equipment ought to rise progressively, 
the current dip in construction value 
put in place is unlikely to end until late 
Spring. 

2. On the other hand, outlays for 


nonfarm residential fonstruction, now 


surging upward, should reach their peak 
next Spring, sliding off appreciably 
thereafter. 

3. A moderate uptrend in net foreign 
investment appears probable. 

4. Total demand will be further 
strengthened by a step-up in inventory 
investment. In 1958, sellers cut their 
holdings by about $5 billion. However, 
restocking is now underway and will 
proceed at a significant rate in coming 
months. 

Finally, appreciable support will de- 
rive from government outlays. Spending 
by states and municipalities will ad- 
vance steadily through the vear, aver- 
aging $3.5 billion or more above their 
1958 total. The outlook for Federal pur- 
chases is more obscure, but these should 
advance significantly to mid-year, are 
unlikely to fall thereafter, and could 
very well rise further if farm output 
remains high. 


EpwIn B. GeorGe, Director of Economics 
RoBerT J. LANDRY, Economist 





curtailed by an expanding labor force 
and by manufacturers’ efforts to step up 
the productivity of the workers already 
on the payroll. The low level of unem- 
ployment attained during the last boom 
will not be matched in 1959. Some time 
in the second half of the year the num- 
ber of employed will reach a record 
level. 


Wholesale trade expanding 

Prompted by rising retail sales, whole- 
sale trade will continue to improve 
through the first quarter of 1959, pass- 
ing year-ago levels. Furniture orders, 
already close to a year earlier, will move 
up substantially. Bookings in appliances 
wili match year-ago levels some time 
near the end of March. 

The early pre-Christmas rise in orders 
for women’s Spring apparel will be re- 
sumed early in January, resulting in 
moderate gains over last year. The out- 
look for men’s clothing is not quite so 
good. Volume will remain close to year- 
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earlier levels throughout most of the first 
half of 1959. 


Good news in textiles 

This rise in wholesale apparel orders 
will help sustain the current revival in 
textile activity through the first months 
of 1959. In addition, trading in indus- 
trial fabrics and man-made fibers will 
be stimulated by increased output of 
automobiles. 

A sustained rise in manufacturers’ 
new orders will continue to bolster the 
recovery during the first half of 1959. 
In recent months, orders for durable 
goods have been recovering faster than 
they did in 1949 and 1954, and back- 
logs of unfilled orders have grown some- 
what. They will continue to pick up in 


the months ahead, since the ratio of 
manufacturers’ inventories to sales is 
currently a good deal lower than in 


previous months. The ratio 1s also below 
the 1954 level, indicating that recovery 
in new orders will continue to outpace 
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that following the previous recession. 
In the automotive group, the only seg- 
ment of industry not yet feeling a rise, 
new orders will begin to expand appre- 
ciably in the early months of the year. 
Although new orders for machine 
tools have improved recently, there will 
be no marked rise until well into the 
second half of 1959 when appreciable 
gains in capital spending will be felt. 


Inventory reaccumulation 


Now that the trend in inventory re- 
duction has been halted, business men 
will begin adding to their stocks. Here 
again the most noticeable gain will oc- 
cur in durable goods. Although inven- 
tory reaccumulation in the transporta- 
tion equipment industries will be slower 
in getting started, it will outpace that of 
most other industries during the first 
half of the year. The build-up in ap- 
parel, food products, and other non- 
durables will be more gradual than in 
hard goods, since inventory reduction 
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OPERATING EQUALIY AND ALIKE FOR THE GOOD AND WELFARE OF THE PUBLIC, ALL INDUSTRY, AND OUR OWN NATIONAL ECONOMY 
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“Ideas are the life blood of every industry and the health of every firm 
is dependent on its acquirement and utilization of ideas” 


As industry or investment capital you need ideas —- and you can have ideas — ideas for everything —- they are 
available te you — new, fresh ideas — an endless supply of them — and you can have them if you are bona fide 
industry or investment capita). 


“Ideas are the only means for getting ahead of competition and staying there!“ 


You may be one of the men who huve discussed and wished for an “idea well” through the years. You may even be one of 
the industrialists who dreamed of and then unselfishly contributed endless time, money, use of facilities and personnel, and put 
experience into that idea of a vast foolproof, tamper-proof clearing house for the funneling of ideas to industry. Or you may be 
one of those who stood on the sidelines and said, “It would be the greatest thing that could ever happen to our nation and 
its economy — if it could ever be more than just a dream.” Whichever of these you are, you know it is now no longer just a 
dream and that the founding of the Idea Marketing Institute created that vast idea well and threw wide open to you the 
tremendous teserve of ideas that no one has hitherto been able to tap. 


It costs you nothing — it can save or profit fou millions — if you open your door to ideas and — 


Don't By-Pass Them! BUY THEM! 


The Idea Marketing Institute is a public service enterprise founded to help you and 
protect you, founded (1) to assure the public protection of and the promptest possible 
sale of ideas of value at a full and fair price, (2) to make available to industry a 
means for the knowledge of and purchase of millions of ideas thet otherwise never 
come to the attention of its directorates and (3) to benefit our own National economy 
by accelerating improvement, advancement, new products and new business toward 
constant betterment of our way of life and increase of the public purchasing power. 


Fresh, new, valuable ideas pour into the L.M.I. from all over the world —- from Pakistan, India, Malaya and all of free Asia 
.— from Finland, Greece, West Germany and all the other countries of free Europe —- from Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Somali- 
land, South Africa and other countries of the Near East and Africa — from all of Central and South America —- and from 
Mexico, Canada and all of the United States and Territories. These ideas are on your doorstep — if you are interested 
in opening your door to them — address an inquiry, signed by an Executive Officer, to the Industria] Division, Idea 
Marketing Institute, Box 7942, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 


IDEA MARKETING INSTITUTE 


INCOR POQRATE D 
STAFF OFFICES — U.D.N. BANK BUILDING — UPPER DARBY, PENNSYLVANIA 


In addition to the ideas from the general public and the professional creator, ideas come 
from industry and executives of industry who wish to turn to profit their creations 
that are not adaptable to their own industry. In the interest of our National economy, 
if you or your industry have an idea of merit and value you cannot put to use... 


Don't Sit On tt! SELL IT! 


If you would like information on this service and how to get your ideas to market, address an inquiry to 
Registry Division, Idea Marketing Institute, Box 8046, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 














tootsietoys 


are painted by the millions with 


RANSBURG NO. 2 PROCESS 





Miniature automobile bodies 
of the tootsietoy line are ef- 
ficiently and uniformly painted 
as trays of cars pass below 
one of the four Ransburg No. 2 
Process atomizing bells. 


QUALITY OF THE FINISH IS IMPROVED 
AND PAINT COSTS ARE CUT 65% WITH 


Ehitiostatic S pay Poiiluy 


Dowst Manufacturing Co., Chicago, are sticklers for quality in the 
production of tootsietoys which are turned out at the rate of 25 million 
o year. 

That's one reason they changed from hand spray to Ransburg Elec- 
trostatic Spray Painting. 


RESULTS? Rejects are cut from as much as 5% to about 1%, for 
they're getting a more uniform, higher quality coating on all parts. 


Colors are changed easily, and paint mileage is stepped up sub- 
stantially. For instance, on one toy item, a gallon of paint coated only 
1800 units by hand spray. Now, with Ransburg No. 2 Process, they 
paint 5500 pieces per gallon. That's because of the unmatched effi- 
ciency of Ransburg No. 2 Process. 


NO REASON WHY YOU CAN'T DO IT, TOO! 
Whatever your product—whether it’s large or small—we'd 
like to show you what RANSBURG ELECTROSTATIC PROC- 
ESSES can do for you in YOUR finishing department. Write 
for our No. 2 Process brochure which shows numerous pro- 
duction line examples of electrostatic spray painting on a 
wide variety of products. 


> | 


RANSBURG 
Electro-Coating Corp. 


P.O. Box 7822 -eindianapolis 23, indiana 
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FOR THE first time in 1958, car output in 
December exceeded that of a year earlier. 
This trend will continue in early 1959. 


in 1958 was less severe in these lines. 
The book value of inventories at the 
end of 1959 will moderately exceed the 
comparable 1958 level. 

Production schedules will steadily ex- 
pand to accommodate the increased de- 
mand from consumers, business, and the 
Government. Increased output will be 
especially marked in the automotive in- 
dustry. Output schedules of passenger 
cars have been curtailed recently by la- 
bor difficulties and holiday shutdowns, 
and dealers’ stocks have been extremely 
low. Encouraged by a good initial re- 
sponse to the 1959 models, producers 
will noticeably step up output through- 
out the first quarter of 1959. Output 
for 1959 as a whole will be about 5.6 
million cars, compared with about 4.6 
million in 1958. Producers will also 
give more effort to expanding their 
sales in foreign markets, manufacturing 
smaller cars, and selling foreign models 
in this country. 


Steel orders mounting 

Steel mills are banking on a sharp 
rise in orders from the automotive: in- 
dustry to boost over-all incoming busi- 
ness early in 1959. The recent rise 
in orders from appliance makers, farm 
equipment producers, and the petroleum 
industry will continue through the first 
quarter of 1959. During the second 
quarter, an upsurge in bookings from 
construction contractors will occur. 

Steel output in the first quarter of 
1959 will be about 85 per cent of rated 
capacity. Production could be hindered 
by labor difficulties later in the year, 
but output for the year as a whole will 
be only moderately below the 1955-57 
boom levels. 

Coal output will pick up in the com- 
ing months, and year-to-year declines 
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80% OF YOUR DAY IS TALK / 


MAKE THE MOST OF /T WITH THE DICTOGRAPH “PRIVATE’’ COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Talk direct, desk-to-desk, instantly! Eight out of every ten of the nation’s important businesses save executive time and 
cut costs through Dictograph. Efficiency and cost studies indicate that Dictograph offers the widest possible range of 
service, keeping top men in touch with a push of a button. 

Silent and swift, Dictograph provides the ultimate in direct inter-office communication, frees your switchboard for 
more efficient ‘‘out-of-office”’ service, keeps executives and administrative staff in action. You can lease Dictograph 
*‘Private’’ Communications Systems engineered to your individual organization and flow chart. 

Dictograph has a full staff of specialized communications engineers with years of experience in planning individual 
Organization’s specially engineered communications systems. Our field staff is at your service without charge or obligation 
to analyze your “‘private’’ communications requirements. 


Arcndendlens: sendl D i C 7 O G iad A ~ pet Makers of Acousticon, 
world famous 


Intercommunications 
Since 1909 PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED + JAMAICA 35,N.Y. hearing aids 


Branch offices and deaiers in principal cities of the United States and Canada 


_ FOR SPECIFICATIONS AND COMPLETELY INFORMATIVE LITERATURE, 


DICTOGRAPH Products, Inc., 95-25 149th St., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 
Please give us data on Dictograph ‘‘Private’’ Communications Systems. 


In substantially broadening our operations 
in 1959, we are making this introductory 
offer to every new user: the most widely 
accepted executive business aid in America, 
the famous Dictograph Executive Station 

. the most valuable part of the entire 
Dictograph system will be given you free 
with every ‘‘Standard’’ communications 
installation purchased during the opening 
months of 1959. 


We would be pleased to give you a com- 
plete demonstration of this modern inter- 
communications system, without obligation. 





NAME TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 








CITY 








Also send us data on 
| | Hospital Audio-Visual | | Paging (Loudspeaker) Systems 


| | Program (Music) Sound Systems [} Paging (Private) Systems 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FOR SPECIFICATIONS AND COMPLETELY INFORMATIVE LITERATURE, 
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Consult 
Commercial Credit 


BALTIMORE 2—300 St. Paul Place 
CHICAGO 6—222 W. Adams Street 
LOS ANGELES 14—722 S. Spring Street 
NEW YORK 36—50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 6—112 Pine Street 


“The competitor with 
adequate cash available 
at all times ts at a 
distinct advantage...” 


CAN YOUR 
BUSINESS 
USE MORE 
CASH 
WORKING 
CAPITAL? 


When ready cash is the question, 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT has a ready 
answer. Whether your need is short- 
term or long-term . . . whether it is for 
$25,000 or millions an efficient, 
economical and popular* way to meet 
that need is with COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds. 
Efficient. because you can usually get 
more cash by this method than other 
sources provide get cash faster, 
normally 3 to 5 days after first contact 
use cash longer without negotia- 
tions for renewal. Economical because 
the charge is only on the amount 
actually used as your cash requuire- 
ments vary. 
If your answer to the headline query 
is ‘“‘yes’’...or “‘maybe”’ ... the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office listed below will be happy to give 
you details about “‘the service offered 
in Dun’s Review & Modern Industry.”’ 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and 
wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total 
volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. 





will continue to narrow. Current stocks 
of petroleum are low, which will mean 
a further rise in output and noticeable 
gains Over last year. There will be more 
increases in electric power production 
as consumer and industry consumption 
rises. 

Although business men can look for- 
ward to a steady rise in sales in the 
coming months, the profit picture will 
not be so bright. Corporate profits will 
improve, and profit margins will widen 
somewhat as producers sell more and 
continue to cut costs, but the levels will 
remain well below 1957 peaks. 

Increased competition in many indus- 
tries will prompt many business men 
to hold the line on prices, but retail 
prices soon will begin to edge up as 
sales mount. Another stimulant. to infla- 
tion will be higher Government spend- 
ing and a sizeable Federal budget deficit. 


No rise in food prices 


Shoppers can expect food prices to 
hold at present levels, or even to decline 
slightly, but these declines, caused by 
more available supplies, will be offset by 
higher prices on apparel, household 
goods, and transportation equipment. 

Increased building costs and tighter 
mortgage money will discourage con- 
sumer Outlays for home building, and 
the number of housing starts will dip 
during the second quarter of the year. 
The total for the year as a whole will 
be down slightly from 1958. 

The decrease in home building will 
be offset by increased Government 
spending for schools, hospitals, and 
highways, and moderate gains toward 
the end of the year in private industrial 
construction. Over-all construction out- 
lays for all of 1959 will hit a record 
level by moderately exceeding the $47 
billion total of 1958. 

Producers of building materials are 
gearing their production schedules close 
to or slightly above 1958 levels. Manu- 
facturers of plywood, cement, and bricks 
recently curtailed production in antici- 


Weekly Business Signposts 


Latest Previous 
week week 
Steel ingot production... 184 201 


Ten thousand tons (a) 


Electric power output.. 135 130 
Ten million KW hours (b) 


Bituminous coal mined. 90 86 
Hundred thousand tons (c) 


Automobile production. . 153 
Thousand cars and trucks (d) 


Department store sales. 293 244 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (e) 


Bank clearings, 26 cities 25.6 21.7 
Hundred million dollars (f) 


Business failures 267 276 


Number of failures (f) 


SOURCES: (a) Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.; (b) Edison 
Electric Inst.: (c) U.S. Bureau of Mines; (d) Automotive 
News: (e) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; (f) DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC. Steel data, for the fourth week of 
December: automobile clearings and failures for the 
third week; all others for the second week. 
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National Biscuit 
Company 
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L. T. White 
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Bankers Trust Company 
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How much further could 
you go in business if these men 
gave you a helping hand? 


The road to success is a lonesome 
one. 


It can be frightening, too, be- 
cause one wrong turn may lead 
to... nowhere! 


No one can make the trip for 
you. But there are men who have 
travelled the road . . . who have 
already arrived...and who can 
help you chart your course. 
Among this distinguished group 
are the men who contributed to 
the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s program. 


While they would be the first 
to admit there are no short cuts 


to success, they do know the’ 


proven techniques necessary to 
every successful career. They also 
can help you avoid the false starts, 
the frustrating delays, the dead 
ends. 


A few of these men are pic- 
tured on this page. They and their 
colleagues represent leadership in 
every major aspect of business, 
industry and education, banking 
and finance, manufacturing, mar- 
keting, advertising, investments, 
industrial engineering, personnel 
management, and many others. 


These men are qualified to 
help others get ahead in business 
because they know—by experi- 
ence—how it is done, 


If you are anxious to turn your 
dreams of success into actual 
achievements, we believe that the 
program which these outstanding 
leaders helped to prepare can be 
of great service to you. We prom- 
ise no miracles. But the fact 
that the Institute has helped thou- 
sands of men greatly improve 


their positions and increase their 
incomes speaks for itself. 


SEND FOR “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” 


The Institute’s program is out- 
lined in a 48-page booklet aptly 
titled “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It was written for mature 
men who seek —-not a magic for- 
mula— but a sound, realistic ap- 
proach to the problems they face 
in trying to achieve success. 


If you are willing to devote one 
short evening to the study of a 
plan that has meant rapid ad- 
vancement to thousands of ex- 
ecutives...if you would like to 
see for yourself how some of 
America’s leading business and 
industrial executives can help you 
...send for “Forging Ahead in 
Business” today. 

Fill out and return the coupon. 


Your complimentary copy will be 
mailed to you promptly. 


Modern 
Business 


ne eee ee ee 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 679, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. i 


i In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada j 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of I 


i the 48-page book — 

j “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 

i PM ttscenndeenes 

t Firm Name 

, Business Address. ...... sawcebenalneaa’s 
§ Position 


i Home Address 
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BLONDER-TONGUE 
OFFERS A 

FREE SURVEY 

TO DEMONSTRATE 


HOW INDUSTRIAL TV 
CAN BENEFIT 
YOU 


Industrial television (closed circuit TV), the newest means of 
visual communication, is now increasing profits and efficiency for 
industry, science and education. Undoubtedly, there is some area of 
your present operation (continuous process control, quality control 
inspection, data transmission, plant or property protection, monitor- 
ing gauge and instruments, safety, dispatching, etc.) that can be 
improved by the use of industrial TV. The question is—what area?... 
How will it be benefited? ... and what is the cost? 


Blonder-Tongue and its nationwide staff of specialists eliminate all 
the guess-work in industrial television by offering you a free survey 
in your plant, office, etc. to demonstrate where and how industrial 
television will benefit you, what an installation involves and the cost. 
With industrial TV increasing efficiency at companies and institutions 
similar to your own, you can’t afford to miss this opportunity to find 
out at no risk, no obligation what industrial TV can do for you. 


Many leading organizations now rely on Blonder-Tongue indus- 
trial TV systems. Included among them are U. S. Steel, Sharon Steel, 
Southwestern Portland Cement, Johnson & Johnson, E. I. Dupont, 
General Motors, Brunswick Pulp and Paper, Union Carbide, Douglas 
Aircraft, Public Service of New Jersey, Los Angeles Dept. of Water 
and Power, St. Mary’s Hospital, Albert Einstein Medical Center, West 
Phoenix High School and many others. 


wire—phone or write today fora free survey 


BLONDER-TONGUE LABORATORIES, INC. 


Dept. DR-1, 9 Alling Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 


industrial TV systems © master TV systems ¢ high fidelity components e TV products ¢ FM-AM radios 


A completely automatic Blonder- 
Tongue industrial TV system (com- 
pact, rugged camera; automatic light 
compensator; TV monitor) providing 
quality pictures can be installed for 
less than $2,500.00. 





pation of the seasonal decline in con- 
struction that will occur from now until 
Spring. On the other hand, the ex- 
pected increase in highway building has 
prompted asvhalt producers to expand 
output in recent weeks, and this will 
continue in the coming months. 


Federal budget in doubt 


Although Government officials expect 
higher than anticipated outlays for de- 
fense needs and agricultural payments 
to push the Federal budget above the 
current $79.2 billion for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, the President pro- 
posed a reduction to about $77 billion in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. 
This could be achieved by cutting bock 
outlays for non-defense purposes, espe- 
cially for farm subsidies, unemployment 
insurance, and housing, and increases in 
postal rates and gasoline taxes. 

Unsustained by any stimulating news, 
stock market activity calmed down in 
mid-December, and the price averages 
dipped slightly below those of a month 
earlier. There was a rise in corporation 
dividends in the closing months of 1958, 
and the level for the year as a whole 
was about the same as in 1957. As 
profits edge up in the coming months, 
dividend payments will follow suit. 

Despite the appreciable gains in in- 
dustrial production in recent months, 
the use of bank credit by industry has 
shown only moderate improvement. The 
usual seasonal increase occurred in early 
December, and most banks expect fur- 
ther gains in the coming months. 

Although bank lending to business 
for all of 1958 was down, bank profits 
were close to 1957. The dip in income 
from loans was largely offset by in- 
creased income from securities. espe- 
cially additional Government security 
holdings. 


Exports near record 


The rise in U.S. exports which re- 
sumed in early Fall was sustained 
through the end of 1958, but the total 
dollar value remained noticeably below 
year-earlier levels. Exports for 1958 as a 
whole were below those of record 1957 
but were the second highest in history,. 
according to preliminary reports. 

The recent upsurge in imports of ma- 
chinery and vehicles will continue 
through the first half of 1959 and help 
the total dollar volume of general im- 
ports exceed year-earlier levels. Appre- 
ciable gains will occur in vegetable pro- 
ducts, beverages, and textiles. Advance 
estimates s':ow imports for all of 1958 
were only fractionally below 1957. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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Find out how hundreds of uses in your 
business will pay for an APECO 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat in just a few months 


his new free book is packed with illustrations and facts 

hat quickly point out the applications and advantages 
f Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. Here's 10 min- 
tes of reading that can save thousands of dollars for 
our business. 






GET & 
YOUR . i 
aia 

BOOK 


Mail . 2100 West Dempster Street 


his Card 
Today! 





BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Photocopy Division 





Evanston, illinois 


THIS AIR MAIL CARD 
WILL RUSH YOUR 
FREE BOOK TO YOU! 


New free book explains in detail many appli- 
cations for Apeco Uni- Matic copying in your 
business. It is important information for 
every business man interested in increasing 


paper handling efficiency and saving time 0 — = 
Ra ~-ee =a 


and money for his company. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, Illinois 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2100 W. Dempster Street, Evanston, Ili. 


Rush me without obligation your new free book on the 


revolutionary Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat. 


Name 
Address 


City 


Fill Out 
Type of SL ee, ae re This Ca 


Title 


In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd, 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18. Ont Today | 
In Mexico: Apeco De Mexico, S. A., ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico. D. F. m 





a NEW concept in office copying... 


yust ““JN and OUT" 
inn 1 INSTANT STEP 





NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 
ERROR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


Now you can copy any original—typed, 
printed, photographed, written or 
drawn—regardless of color, ink or 
paper—printed on one or both sides. 


It is so easy with the sensational new Apeco 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat. You just push a button 

- -. in goes the original and instantly out 

comes a perfect copy. This entirely new 
copymaker makes copies in half the time 

of any other all-purpose copying machine. 

So fast—you can actually reproduce over 

1000 different letters, invoices, statements, 
receipts, contracts, etc., every day. Itisa 
*“*money-saver’’ for any business os: 
at a price within every budget. ee SEG ee! pees 
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ApEco (™) | Bee Fe: wr . 


UINTTMATIC 


AUTO-STAT 





® ALL ELECTRIC 

® FULLY AUTOMATIC 2 

® FITS ON A CORNER Be 
OF ANY DESK Es 


oe 


Today's Biggest Values ~~ 
in Otfice Copymakers 


There are three outstanding Apeco Auto-Stat models from 

which to choose... each the biggest value in its price bracket. Gives you a 3 be 

complete selection to most efficiently meet the copying needs of your be par Styted & 

specific type and size operation. Be OPER ai: pn 4 _— 
7 and Associates 


Read This NEW FREE BOOK! 
Find out how hundreds of uses in your business will pay 
for an APECO Uni-Matic Auto-Stat in just a few months. 


This new free book is packed with illustrations and facts that point out the 
applications and advantages of Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. Here's 
10 minutes of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your business. 


Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card 
Will Rush Your Free Book To You! 


American Photocopy Equipment Company * 2100 West Dempster Street © Evanston, Illinois 





Now-—electronic dictation comes of age through McGraw-Edison’s inventive heritage! 


Take the mi 


see how the new M-E Voicewriter 
helps you break through the “time-barrier”’ 


to new success! 


You'll take the mike... dictate . . . and sud- 
denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
come of age... that any other dictating method 
is now old-fashioned! 

You'll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence... plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
ing research .. . have made this M-E Voicewriter 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison industries, West Orange, N. J. 


features? All you would expect to find in the 
finest ... and then some! 


Think we’ve exaggerated? We offer you a 
friendly challenge to “‘take the mike’’—see for 
yourself! Contact your nearby Edison Voicewriter 
representative now ... or write us at the address 
below. Once you take the mike... your talk will 


be our best sales talk! 
McGRAWE 


W 


EDISON 


In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 





© .. Latest trends in business casualties 


Failures Head Downward Again 


RESU MING a downward trend, business 
failures in November fell 12 per cent to 
1,121, the second lowest total in 1958. 
The decline prevailed in nearly all types 
of business and in most geographic 
regions. Casualties were 4 per cent less 
numerous than in the comparable month 
a year earlier. 

The failure rate in relation to the op- 
erating business population dipped to 56 
per 10,000 enterprises listed in the DUN 
& BRADSTREET Reference Book, and was 
off fractionally from 1957. 

Dollar liabilities, again moving con- 
trary to the number of casualties, ended 
a three-month decline by climbing 20 
per cent to $56.7 million. This volume, 
the largest since July, exceeded by 7 per 
cent the total in November 1957. All of 
the increase from the previous month, 
as well as from a year earlier, was con- 
centrated among failures involving liabil- 
ities of $100,000 or more. 

Retailing failures declined most notice- 
ably during November. While lower tolls 
were noted in all trades, apparel, furni- 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 
Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 

January— November 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 2495 2203 227.2 181.9 
Mining—-coal, oil, misc.... 79 74 =#+17.2 «#+11.4 
Food and kindred products 180 168 16.4 10.8 
Textile products, apparel.. 463 457 31.7 27.5 
Lumber, lumber products.. 495 458 29.8 23.3 
Paper, printing, publishing. 172 127 8.2 9.4 
Chemicals, allied products. 59 54 ES 5.4 
Leather, leather products... 92 65 2 6.5 
Stone, clay, glass products. 60 52 
Iron, steel, products 165 104 
Machinery 264 224 
Transportation equipment. 69 66 
Miscellaneous 3 354 
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WHOLESALE TRADE......... 1313 1140 
Food and farm products. . 262 
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Drygoods 

Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 
Chemicals and drugs 
Motor vehicles, equipment. 
Miscellaneous 63 562 
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PPC eT TCT ee 6999 6381 
Food and liquor 1007 
General merchandise 251 
Apparel and accessories... 1060 
Furniture, furnishings 934 
Lumber, bldg. mats., h 438 
Automotive group 2 806 
Eating, drinking places.... 133 1173 
Drug stores - 182 38 3. 
Miscellaneous 560 15.0 17.7 
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CONSTRUCTION 1931 105.1 104.6 
General bldg. contractors... 740 56.5 61.2 
Building subcontractors... 1075 37.7 34.3 
Other contractors 116 10.9 9.2 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE....... 1089 1004 56.7 40.3 

Tota UNiteb States.... 13,882 12,659 671.2 570.0 
Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they 

do not necessarily add up to totals. 

(n)Revised. ' 
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ture, appliance, and building materials 
dealers enjoyed the greatest improve- 
ment. Casualties dipped in a majority ot 
manufacturing industries but edged up 
in iron and steel, transportation equip- 
ment, and petroleum. The ‘construction 
toll held even with October. 

In all major divisions of business ex- 
cept service, fewer concerns failed than 
in the previous year. In manufacturing, 
the over-all decline amounted to 11 per 
cent and centered in the apparel and 
leather industries. Retail trends from 1957 
were mixed; decreases in drugs, appli- 
ances, and apparel were nearly offset by 
increases in the food, general merchan- 
dise, furniture, and automotive lines. 

Six of the nine major geographic re- 
gions reported October-to-November de- 
clines, with casualties dipping in both 
large cities and non-metropolitan dis- 
tricts. Regional trends from 1957, how- 
ever, were less clear cut. While five regions 
had fewer businesses failing than in 1957, 
four regions suffered increases ranging 
from 3 per cent to more than 20 per cent, 


THE FAILURE RECORD 
Nov. Oct. 
1958 
DuN’S FAILURE INDEX* 
Unadjusted 57.0 
Adjusted, seasonally 55.9 


NUMBER OF FAILURES 1121 


NUMBER BY S!1ZE OF Dest 
Under $5,000 158 
$5,000--$25,000.... 528 
$25 ,000—$100,000. . 321 
Over $100,000.... 114 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing... . 190 215 
Wholesale trade... 108 124 
Retail trade 550 657 
Construction 176 176 
Commercial! service 97 99 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) | 
$56,718 $47,268 $52,899 +7) 
57,393 47,298 53,245 +8 


CURRENT 
ToTAlL 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the Dun & Branstreet Reference Book. 

tPercentage change, November 1958 from November 
1957. 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 














YODER 


oc 


Pipe and Tube Mills 


Product dependability— 
integrity of manufacture 
—engineering for specific 
production needs have all 
contributed to establish 
Yoder equipment as the 
industry standard of excel- 
lence. Since 1909 Yoder- 
built machinery, including 
Pipe and Tube Mills, Roll 
Forming Equipment and 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 


Profit from Yoder’s years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
the illustrated Yoder Pipe 
and Tube Mills Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIPE AND TUBE MILLS 


ferrous or non-ferrou 


COLD ROLL FORMING MACHINES 


ROTARY SLITTING LINES 





the brand of 
truckleasing 
that pays... 
profits! 
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NATIONALEASE service doesn’t add to your cost... it 
saves! Save the capital and management time you now 


spend on trucks, to be put to better use in the profit- 


making part of your business. 


NATIONALEASE is the Preferred Service, because it’s 
full-service truckleasing from nationally experienced 
management. Yet no “home office” overhead, no re- 
mote controls from distant headquarters without re- 
gard for local costs and conditions. | 


NATIONALEASE full-service leasing means everything 
but the driver is furnished to meet your exact equip- 


nationalease! 


ALL MODELS and SIZES—SINGLE UNITS or FLEETS—CHEVROLETS or other fin 


ment needs, to supply maximum maintenance effi- 
ciency. No dealing with third parties for service, no 
loose “public garage” policies to bother you. 


NATIONALEASE is adaptable, flexible, custom-planned 
to meet your unusual needs and “too-tough” trucking 
problems. Extra equipment is always available to you 
for peak-load or accident emergencies. 


NATIONALEASE is the brand of service supplied by 
affiliates of National Truck Leasing System — the 
National Truck Leasing System is the authoritative, 
pioneer organization exclusively engaged in providing 
full-service truckleasing to American industry. 








Write today for “Lease for Profit’ literature, and 
the name of the NATIONALEASE firm in your area. 








NATIONAL TRUGK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. Jackson Blivd., Suite: D-1 Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Business Budgeting Today: 


ALTHOUGH men who “don’t believe 
in budgets” are rapidly disappearing 
from the U.S. business scene, executives 
who regard budgetary matters with any 
real enthusiasm are still a lonely minor- 
ity. 
The reasons aren’t hard to find. True, 
the budgetary systems in use today, 
when correctly applied, can make it 
possible for management to plan ahead 
for definite profit objectives and take 
corrective steps when any part of the 
organization veers from the path toward 
contemplated goals. But they often fail 
to work as well as might be expected 
from their technical excellence. 

Why is this? A new study suggests a 
simple answer: budgets, however well 
thought out, just won’t work automat- 
ically, untoucned by human minds. Like 
the occasional plane or train accident 
that occurs despite mechanical safety 
devices, the failure of good budget prac- 
tices to produce expected results can be 
laid largely to “the human factor’—and, 
in the case of budgets, this means in- 
difference or resistance on the part of 
key personnel. 


Controlling the “human factor” 


Fortunately, tested solutions for this 
part of the problem also exist—quite 
aside from the obvious ones of dismiss- 
ing or reprimanding the recalcitrant, 
courses generally not open to the staff 
men who are primarily responsible for 
the development of budgets. 

These are some of the conclusions to 
be drawn from a survey of budgetary 
practices conducted by the Controller- 
ship Foundation, Inc., research arm of 
the Controllers Institute of America. 
More than 400 companies believed to 


A New Survey 


have good systems of planning and con- 
trol were selected for study. In 35 of 
these companies, the research was Car- 
ried out by interviews, and the remain- 
der were surveyed by mail questionnaire. 


A budget-minded majority 


More than 90 per cent of these com- 
panies incorporate definite objectives 
into a detailed budget. Since they in- 
clude concerns in many different indus- 
tries, with from less than 1,000 to more 
than 100,000 employees, it is evident 
that this form of planning and control 
is applicable to practically every com- 
pany, no matter what its size or field of 
operation. A far larger proportion of 
companies use budgets, in fact, than 
utilize such control tools as breakeven 
analysis and return on capital invested, 
though many of the group use all three. 

Among industries, the major differ- 
ence encountered is the length of the 
budget period. A large proportion of 
the retail and wholesale companies. use 
a three- to six-month planning period 
for budgetary purposes, while most of 
those in other fields use a year. (This 
is, of course, for detailed short-run 
planning. More than 60 per cent of the 
companies also have long-range plans, 
some for as long as ten years.) 

Technically, the most difficult budget- 
ing problem is the development of an 
accurate sales forecast—a necessary 
basis for any realistic forecasting of 
profit. Nevertheless, many companies 
report that they are able to estimate 
actual total sales within plus or minus 
5 per cent, although predicting the share 
each territory and each product would 
contribute to the total is more difficult. 
In the latter case, the actual may differ 


Where Budget Objectives Are Applied 


Areas where definite budget 8=——————— 
goals are established salle 


Durables 


Manufacturing —— 


Nondurables 





Percentage of companies — oy 
Public Wholesale Finance 
utilities, and and 

Transportation Retail Insurance 








99 
Expenses 85 
Production 85 
Capital expenditures....... 94 
Raw material (purchases). . 49 
Research 83 

94 

89 
Share of market 46 
Return on capital employed 
Credit and collections 52 
Number of employees 45 
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98 98 100 56 
87 85 100 100 
83 73 25 I 
95 94 33 
49 42 31 

83 40 25 

93 98 100 

82 95 100 

40 18 44 

52 73 56 

39 . 48 50 

35 63 56 


from the budgeted volume by as much 
as 25 per cent. 

Sales forecasting techniques range 
from estimates made by salesmen and 
executives to detailed forecasts based 
not only on estimates of company sales, 
but on forecasts of economic conditions, 
industry sales, company share of the 
market, and other criteria. General eco- 
nomic forecasting is, as might be ex- 
pected; more common among the larger 
companies than among the smaller ones. 
Among industries, it is most commonly 
used by retailers and wholesalers, many 
of whom operate on close profit margins. 

Where salesmen and sales managers 
are asked for their estimates, it might 
be supposed that the “human factor” 
would lead them to understate the fu- 
ture sales volume in order to make their 
own year-end showings look good by 
comparison, or that they would be mind- 
ful of the day of reckoning and try to 
be as factual as possible. This is not al- 
ways the case, however. One company 
found a sales manager who consistently 
Overstated the amount he expected his 
men to sell because, as he told the 
budget coordinator, he thought “the 
sales forecast ought always to show a 
nice profit.” 


| 
Keeping tab on variables 


Operating expenses are somewhat 
easier to calculate, though some com- 
panies find it difficult to separate vari- 
able and fixed components of “semi- 
variable expense.” Some companies 
using variable budgets do this by judg- 
ment alone, but other methods are also 
reported. For example, one treasurer 
says: 


The budget department keeps graphs on 
each factor of expense. The base line of the 
graph is direct labor dollars, while the ver- 
tical line is dollar volume of expense. Ex- 
penses are plotted on the graphs monthly. 
The graphs are used during the preparation 
of the budget to determine fixed and vari- 
able portions of expense allowances for 
each department. 


Another method, known as “standby 
costs,” is to estimate the amount of each 
particular expense needed to keep the 
plant on a standby basis if it were shut 
down completely, and consider this the 
fixed portion of the cost. Finding the 
difference between this and the estimate 
of total expense at the budgeted level 
of activity gives the variable portion, 
and the. variable rate can then be com- 
puted. 

The most important tested technique 
for dealing with the human factor may 
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Is the 


COMPUTER LANGUAGE BARRIER 


costing you money? 


When you put computers that don’t talk the same language to 
work together, you’re in for some expensive babel. 


Cut this digital double-talk with Electronic Engineering Company’s new 
Computer Language Translator ZA-100, a versatile linguist that will soon 
have your computers on speaking terms with each other, turning out more 
work...saving you hours of data processing time. 


Here's why: ZA-100 performs media, format 
and code translations...can be set up to 
accept data from all commonly used digital 
computers...to provide output data usable 
by the following computers, singly or in com- 
binations: 


1BM 650, 701, 704, 705 Models I, Il and 

it EDPM 
- ElectroData Datatron 205, 220 

Univac | and 11, 1103A Scientific, 
Univac File 

National Cash Register 304 

RCA Bizmac Models | and I! 

Datamatic 1000 

Philce Transac S-2000 

Bendix G-15 

Royal McBee LGP-30 

Alwac HII E 


Translations for other systems can be han- 
died by the addition of specifically designed 
input or output controls. 

Use ZA-100 and you eliminate the time- 
consuming translation process of feeding 
punched cards into computers.:.leave them 
free for primary duties. 

ZA-100's a whiz at tape-to-tape conversion 
...can easily be set up to accept data from 
magnetic tape, punched paper tape, punched 
cards, analog-to-digital converters, electric 
typewriters, manual keyboards...to transiate 


onto magnetic tape, line printer, punched 
paper tape, punched cards and plotter. 

You can use this new translator for in-line 
operation, feeding continuous or random rate 
digital data to a computer, or you can use it 
in conjunction with data received via long 
distance telephone lines. 

Each Computer Language Translator system 
is custom designed for specific requirements 
of a data processing system or computer 
but it can be easily modified to meet the 
dynamic needs of modern data processing. 
The basic memory system of the ZA-100 is 
the Universal Format Control, already in use 
in numerous scientific installations. 
Removable and interchangeable input and 
output control modules provide virtually un- 
limited integration flexibility. Plug patch 
boards are used for quick changes in opera- 
tional modes. 

Want more iechnical information? Send for 
Data File ZA-100-—DRMB. 


ENGINEERS: 

Electronic systems and circuit design men 
who can make new contributions in the areas 
of data processing, instrumentation timing 
systems, and test range instrumentation are 
required by EECo for new developments. 
Send your resume to M. G. Perkins, Person- 
nel Manager. 


Electronic Engineering Company 





of California 





be summed up in the word “participa- 
tion.” Results of the survey indicate 
that, at least in well-managed compa- 
nies, top management seldom hands 
down final departmental budgets from 
on high with a notation to the effect that 
“this is it.” Some participation by mid- 
dle and often lower management is 
likely to be encouraged. 

There are, however, degrees of par- 
ticipation. In some companies, budgets 
are drawn up by the financial depart- 
ment and higher management, and then 
are presented to department heads for 
comment and suggestion before final ap- 
proval. In others, the budget-making 
may start as far down the line as the 
foremen, who—with the assistance of 
staff men—draw up goals and objectives 
for their own operations. Budgets then 
move up the line for additions and 
screening at higher and higher levels 
until they reach the top. 

This type of participation, the study 
finds, tends to produce the strongest 
motivation to make the budget work. 
Moreover, if there is, as there should 
be, discussion at all levels between line 
and staff and superior and subordinate 
of budget proposals, of performance 
against budget, and of any revisions that 
occur, the entire organization becomes 
familiar with management’s goals and 
expectations. Many companies believe, 
in fact, that the budget should be con- 
sidered a primary tool of communica- 
tion. 


Top-level support needed 


But, as with all company programs, 
the best techniques will not work with- 
out top-management support, and that 
is not always forthcoming, at least not 
to the extent many controllers and 
budget directors believe it should be. 
As one of the men questioned during 
the survey reports: “A major problem 
is keeping top management’s interest up 
during periods of good operation. There 
is a tendency to ride along with the tide 
and to overlook moderate budget varia- 
tions. Have to keep selling the budget 
concept.” 

Judging from the results in some 
companies, however, it is apparent that 
if top management really wants good 
budgeting, the techniques for successful 
use of budgets as instruments of plan- 
ning, control, and communication al- 
ready exist. 


A complete report of the Controllership 
Foundation’s study has been published in 
the book, Business Budgeting: A Survey of 
Management Planning and Control Prac- 
tices, available at $12.50 from the Founda- 
tion, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16. The 
study was conducted and the report pre- 
pared by Dr. Burnard H. Sord and Dr. 
Glenn A. Welsch, both of the University of 
Texas, under the general direction of Dr. 
Herbert F. Klingman, the Foundation’s di- 
rector of research. 


1601 East Chestnut Avenue, Santa Ana, California 
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“Helps us get our 
fioures faster! 


Zz 


“We have to have an accurate order count to control purchases 
and production. Formerly, six girls used to stop their order 
processing a half-hour early to make the count by hand. Now one 
girl does the job in a half-hour with a Tickometer—and we 
know the count is right!’ — From an actual case study. 


The Tickometer can imprint, code, date, cancel—and count 
simultaneously —sales slips, job tickets, coupons, labels, checks 
or any common Office or shop form . . . at from 400 to 1,000 a 
minute! And it’s so accurate that banks use it to count currency. 


It disposes of hours of manual work in minutes, avoids 
the diversion of high-salaried office workers from more 
important work. Its efficiency and convenience make it a 
time and money saver in any office—even with irregular 
or occasional use. 


The Tickometer feeds automatically, is easy to 
set up and operate; gives predetermined counts, 
registers partial amounts or totals. With 
optional accessories, it signs or endorses 
checks, does consecutive numbering. 

It can be rented as well as bought. 


Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you what the 
Tickometer can do for you. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet 
and case studies. 


~ ait PITNEY-BoweEs, INc. 
ares Pitney-Bowes 1546 Walnut Street 


Stamford, Conn. 
= + | | | | Send free Tickometer booklet and case studies 


Counting & Imprinting Machine — 
Made by the originator of the r ostage meter... 
offices in 121 cities in U.S. and Canada. Address 
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now you can slash your 


TELECONTROL* a management tool— 
Saves more than its cost in first 12 months 


While management's attention has been aimed at in- 
creasing productivity of direct labor, non-productive 
labor costs have been climbing steadily. In some in- 
dustries, the non-productive vs. direct labor ratio has 
almost doubled. To answer this costly. management 
problem, Hancock Industries has developed TELE- 
CONTROL — simple, low-cost and highly effective 
equipment for controlling and reducing unproduc- 
tive labor and supervisory costs through more effi- 
cient use of both manpower and production facilities. 


Telecontrol is new, yet completely proven in Ssev- 
eral industries ranging from small companies produc- 
ing hardware to giant electric appliance producers. 
The photo panel below explains how Telecontrol 

works. More important is what Telecontrol can do 
for management. Of the many profit-improving bene- 
fits, the main ones are: 


CUTS DOWNTIME COSTS — of machines and direct 
labor. Telecontrol does this by letting production 
management “see” the operation of every machine 
from a central point. You can see exactly what is 


TELECONTROL, her: Tabibins single or : 
operation, consists of only 
three basic elements— 


rg a cover a control and signal box at 

each production station (or machine) 
relays production information and 
serves os a point from which . 


“42+ (center) production supervisors, with 
belt - carried’ ene: have direct 
i al with . 


@ control center. Here, sep- 

te panels for each production station 

,eperating condition, produc- 

tiom times.downtime, pieces produced, 

and balance left. An Intercom system 
ties in the entire plant. 


being produced at every point in the plant. Machine 
operators are shifted, without lost time, to other 
operations when required. Setup time is speeded. 
When mechanical troubles occur, Telecontrol makes 
possible immediate corrective action. Materials han- 
dling, too, is expedited by Telecontrol’s ability to 
eliminate delays in supplying or removing stock. 


CUTS SUPERVISORY COSTS — by eliminating un- 
necessary (and non-productive) time of foreman in 
chasing around the plant. With Telecontrol, the 
supervisor is at any trouble spot within seconds and 
can correct it without lost time. 

BOOSTS PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY — by reduc- 
ing idle time of production people to a minimum— 
and by locating and helping to identify causes of 
failure to maintain production standards. Yet, both 
machine operators and foremen are enthusiastic over 
Telecontrol as it makes their own jobs easier. 


ELIMINATES PAPERWORK —At shift-end all pro- 
duction data is immediately available at a central 
source—and record-keeping processing is greatly 
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unproductive labor costs 








ist year savings: 








CASE HISTORY No. 1 
Type of pilant......................... stampings 


No. of machines....................200 
TELECONTROL equipment cost..$70,000 


in unproductive iabor costs....$80,000 
in inventory, downtime, etc.....$20,000 














streamlined for timekeeping, payroll, cost, inventory 
control or production-programming functions. Tele- 
control reduces the paperwork of foremen and time- 
keepers to practically nothing. 


BETTER INVENTORY CONTROL —Telecontrol, in 
anticipating completion of runs, eliminates overruns 
and underruns, permits more realistic inventory levels 
for greater economy. Telecontrol also helps improve 
manufacturing planning, and smooths out produc- 
tion loads in any plant of over 200 employees. 





HELPS MANAGEMENT —Telecontrol equipment 
“brings” every operation in the plant to production 
management as it happens. All the information 
needed is readily available—now, not days or weeks 
later. It cuts unnecessary costs, provides accurate 
data and improves methods. Yet, Telecontrol equip- 
ment is inherently simple and foolproof, easily in- 
stalled and serviced. It costs so little that the savings 
in unproductive labor costs alone will pay for it in 
12 months or less. Full details on Telecontrol equip- 
ment can be obtained by writing: 


TELECONTROL DIWVISI 
Cc 


H COCK INDUSTRIES, INC. + JACKSON, Mi 
*TELECONTROL Production Control Equipment 





HIGAN 
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Industries to which TELECONTROL is read- 
ily adaptable include: 
+tAppliance Manufacturing (heavy) 
+Appliance Manufacturing (light) 
+Automotive 
+Electrical Manufacturing 
+Paper Processing 
Machinery, except electrical 
+Metal Parts Fabrication 
+Molded Plastic Forming 
Publishing 
Textile 
+Tool Manufacture 


Indicates installations already in use 





VERY DAY the “‘paper work’”’ mounts. Never 

before in the history of business has the 

handling of detail been so important -— taken 
so much of management’s time. 


But there’s a way to cut through this maze 
and to find more time for the really productive 


work. [t’s a simplified plan by Shaw-Walker 
N () \ \ ‘‘time-engineered’”’ to organize every one of your 
eee papers for instant finding, no matter how big 


or involved your record keeping. 


e Finding is up to four times faster. Operating 
more time for costs for help are reduced. But most important, 
there’s less to hamper and delay decisions; 

management has more time to manage. 


For today’s cost- and time-conscious manage- 
i } lanagement ment Shaw-Walker time-engineering research 
has now produced — Error-Proof filing sys- 
tems; Automatic Expanding file drawers; Work 
Organized ‘“‘clutter-proof’’ desks; Step-Saving 
fireproof equipment; Time-Saving payroll 
plans; Efficient automation accessories; and 
Numerous Other Devices that facilitate re- 
cording, filing and finding of records. 


You can see them at one of our 17 branches 
or 470 dealers. Alternately, write for Shaw- 
Walker Office Guide which describes and prices 
all 4000 items. Request on business letterhead. 


& Built Like a 


HAW- ALKE Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 6, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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The °59 Steel Market: 
Rising Industrial Demand 


ALSO: Machine Tools for Defense; Taking a Chance 
on Change; Quality vs. Equality; Gains from Giving 


A ‘‘Margin of Safety’”’ 
in Steel Capacity 


T. F. PATTON, president, Republic Steel 
Corp., before the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


There seems little 
doubt that a broad- 
based recovery 1s 
underway. By mid- 
1959, led by non- 
durables and serv- 
ices, industrial pro- 
duction and_= gross 
national product will 
probably set new records. 

The steel industry will share in that 
rise. True, steel production will be con- 
siderably under capacity in 1959, but 
“capacity” to the steel industry today, 
for the first time in many years, repre- 
sents a safe and desirable margin over 
expected normal demand. 

The steel industry is unlikely to need 
massive additions to its capacity before 
the early or mid-’60’s. Many other in- 
dustries are in the same position, and 
industrial expansion in general will tend 
to be slow until demand, spurred by 
population growth and family forma- 
tion, begins to press against the capac- 
ity. This condition will tend to pull 
against any sharp rise in the sale of 
producer durables. 
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On the other hand, we can expect an 
acceleration in the replacement of 
equipment, and in the purchase of new 
types of equipment that raise produc- 
tive efficiency. This condition will cre- 
ate a strong and rising demand for pro- 
ducer durables. 

Balancing these two forces against 
One another, we can expect a modest 
rise in spending for plant and equip- 
ment, and a corresponding rise in the 
sale of producer durables. This, in turn, 
will stimulate the steel market. 

Two other conditions will have a 
strong impact on steel sales. The first 
is that inventory liquidation will shift 
to inventory buildup in 1959. In terms 
of gross national product, we expect a 
shift from a $9 billion annual rate of 
inventory liquidation in the first half of 
1958 to an inventory accumulation that 
should reach an annual rate of $5 bil- 
lion in 1959. 

A second factor is the expected im- 
provement in the sale of consumer du- 
rables in line with rising income pay- 
ments. Although no records are ex- 
pected in consumer durables output, 
even a modest increase will give steel 
a boost. 

Adding together the trends in key 
steel-using industries and their prospects 
for the coming year, we come up with 
a picture of rising steel production in 
1959. Total ingot production is likely to 
be over 102 million but under 110 mil- 





the Right 
Combination... 


j “the CHALLENGER” 

1 397" 

complete 

H} 1500 Ib. capacity 
<> 


Model 1056 —Battery operated 


“the DRUM 
HANDLER” 


| | a 


1000 Ib. capacity 





Model 3062 —Battery operated 


‘“‘the TELESCOPIC 99” 


| 999" 
ot complete 


1000 Ib. capacity 


Model 9972T —Battery operated 


MORE THAN 80 
BIG JOE MODELS 


Hydraulic Handling for 
EVERY Department 


BIG JOE 


Manufacturing Company 
Ralph Hines Road 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 
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An International Insurance Service 


Marsh & McLennan’s international network of branch offices 
and correspondents offers professional insurance services 

to companies whose operations extend not only throughout 
the western hemisphere but into all parts of the world. 
These services include underwriting and engineering, 

loss adjusting and employee benefit programming. 
Representing our clients’ interests we turn to their advantage 
an intimacy with national laws, languages, customs and 
currencies, an immediate familiarity with economic 

and political environments. 

The proficiency and experience of this international 

Marsh & McLennan organization are available to you. 


MARS: & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Marsh & McCLennan, International 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES « AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroat Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Lours Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth 
Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 


plus representatives tn 16 other Svuth Ameruan cates 








lion ingot tons—a gratifying 20 per cent 
to 30 per cent increase over the 85 
million tons estimated for 1958. 


An Industry and 
a Nation Unprepared 


ALFRED V. BODINE, president, The Bo- 
dine Corp., before the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association. 


It is my’ firm belief 
that the machine 
tool capacity of the 
United States has 
shrunk below the 
margin of national 
safety. If an emer- 
gency arose today, it 
would require months 
of expansion before our industry would 
be able to cope with it. Some machine 
tool companies have already gone out of 
business, and many others are shifting 
production capacity from the United 
States to foreign countries. 

Today we have once more in Wash- 
ington the same old concept that, for — 
national defense, machine tools are of | 
secondary importance. This results from | 
a theory that the next conflict will be 
fought with nuclear weapons and will 
be over in twenty minutes. 

I challenge that theory. And I say 
that in my opinion the concept that we 
need prepare only for a nuclear war is 
seriously jeopardizing our safety. 

To be properly prepared, we should 
be ready to produce at a moment’s no- 
tice the requisite quantities of weapons 
to be used in limited warfare. That sort 
of production requires machine tools. 

Is our industry, enmeshed in the web 
of reciprocal trade and low foreign wage 
rates, to go the way of watches and 
bicycles? Or is it, like shipbuilding and 
aircraft, to be regarded as a vital arm 
of national defense, and its capacity 
maintained accordingly? 


How Profits Spur 
Constructive Change 


FREDERIC G. DONNER, chairman and 
chief executive officer, General Motors 
Corp., at the GM Motorama. 


It seems to me that 
the essential quality 
of a dynamic econ- 
omy is change—con- 
structive change. And 
this is the essence 
Of “enterprise,” the 
word we often use 
to describe what our 
economy is all about. A “free enter- 
prise system” is a system that encour- 
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available “ 
now from 


Philco! 





World’s fastest data processing system... 
all-transistorized, with up to 5 times the _ 
capacity...more for your computation dollar 


Transac also conserves valuable floor 
p H | ae 0 The ae kien we S : y, 0 0 0 space, requires little site preparation and 
no costly air conditioning— giving you the 
most economical large scale installa- 
tion possible. 
See Transac ... First From Phileo... 
now available on sale or rental plans. 


No other data processing system on the 

market can match the revolutionary 

Phileo Transae S-2000 Computer for 

speed, capacity and reliability. , a Na 
Before you select your large scale data tunities at Phileo for computer engineers. 

processing system .. . compare Transac 

for performance—here is capacity to 

solve the most complex problems many 


times faster than conventional vacuum 
tube systems; compare Transac for reli- 
® 


ability and multi-million hour transistor 


dependability —AVAILABLE NOW. GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
cintah tan tainann seneeeeaeen, 4700 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 
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Explosion-proof 
High-lift 
Go-Getter 


One of six basic models... REVOLVATOR Series 54.00 Go-Getter for use in explosion 
hazardous areas for chemical and related companies with Class | Group D or Class II 
Group G hazards designed at the request of one of the country’s leading safety 
authorities. This electric lift truck meets requirements for both hazards and utilizes 
screw type housings hydrostatically tested to pressures far beyond those required. 
Additional safety feature—hydraulically operated disc brake. 


Therefore: Whether you need a standard piece of material handling equip- 
ment or specially designed equipment, call on 


REVOLVATOR CoO. 
8702 TONNELE AVENUE, NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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ages and rewards “enterprising” people 
—people who are not content to remain 
static, who welcome and initiate inno- 
vation and worthwhile change. 

At the very heart of this system are 
two powerful forces—the hope of profit 
and the discipline of competitive mar- 
kets. The hope of profit is the main- 
spring of constructive change. Competi- 
tion is the spur that transforms new 
ideas into new products at the lowest 
possible price. 

However, our dynamic growth would 
not have been possible without risk to 
the individual enterprise. The process of 
change is the process of risk taking. 
Before any new idea, transformed into 
a product or service, can find its way 
to the market place, an investment of 
time, effort, and money is required. 
Often the investment in all three is very 
large. For every product which finds ac- 
ceptance in the marketplace, many are 
offered and cast aside. 

Competition insures the spread of 
change. But it is profit—representing 
potential reward to the successful in- 
novator—that leads to the risk taking 
which makes the process of change and 
growth possible. It is the responsibility 
of management to take risks in the hope 
of profit by bringing new products and 
new services to the customer. 


‘‘Some Are More 
Equal than Others’’ 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, president, Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, before the 
San Francisco Regional Technical meet- 
ing of the Institute. 


Our nation is faced 
with a dangerous 
drift toward medioc- 
rity. It comes at a 
time when we are 
in a race for quality 
that is probably one 
of the most vital in 
human history. 

We know that to win this race we 
must encourage better-than-average in- 
dividual performances by everyone. But, 
while we believe the best product should 
win and reap the greatest reward, our 
free system has within it a paradox 
when this idea is applied to people. On 
the one hand, we say, “Let the best 
man win.” But, on the other hand, we 
give the runners-up, who are naturally 
more numerous, great leeway in re- 
writing the rules of the game. 

So it boils down to an ancient ques- 
tion of quality versus equality. There 
would be very little danger if those who 
voted the new rules attempted only to 
make the game more fair. But, when the 
rules are changed so that excellence is 
penalized, when distinguished achieve- 
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A banker takes a hand 


When the siren screams and the 
volunteer firemen scramble, there’s 
probably a banker in the brigade. 

And for good reason. 

To understand and serve his 
community, a banker has to know 
its people and its problems first- 
hand. 

Living and working among 
depositors and customers increases 
his ability to help a community 
financially. Right in the thick of 
things he’s better qualified to put 
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the community’s money to work 
wisely and profitably. 

By participating and serving at 
the same time today’s banker is 
well qualified to give sound assist- 
ance when asked to weigh a per- 
sonal financial problem, or advise 
on business or civic money matters. 

Willingly accepting the many 
responsibilities his community 
gives him, and getting to know his 
neighbors to the core, the banker 
steadily builds a more useful bank. 


And usefulness is what makes 
commercial banks more important 
day by day to the whole American 
economy and the American people. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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protect, 
enhance, 


reveal 
and sell... 





When your product goes to market in a 
Kennedy package, it SELLS because it’s SEEN .. . protects 
until sold ... easily handled and stocked . . . inexpensive and 
effective. There’s a polyethylene package for every need, and 
Kennedy's experience and imagination can solve your problems. 
Ask for a Kennedy Sales Engineer to show you how. 


Send for profusely 
illustrated free 
brochure that shows 
what Kennedy 
can do for you. 


KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO., INC., 2000 Prospect Ave. Dept. A, Shelbyville, indiana 
Offices in many principal cities 





| ment is frowned on, and when our out- 


standing and most talented individuals 
are frustrated by shabby rewards, then 
all of us who have a stake in preserving 
our free society must protest. 

We have done this rule changing, I 
suspect, at least partly because of a 
confusion about the meaning of equal- 
ity in a free society. On many things 
about equality we are in general agree- 
ment. But, all men are not created equal 
in ability, in what moves them to do 
their best or in the possible levels of 
achievement they may reach. 

I hope that our nation will halt the 
trend toward acceptance of the medi- 
ocre. I believe that we can do it. In our 
time, even the socialists have to admit 
that whether it’s products, services, 
areas, or people, “Some are more equal 
than others.” 


Exercising Corporate 
Citizenship 


EDGAR M. BRONFMAN, president, Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., before The 
Greater New York Fund. 


Democracy’s leaders 
early came to the re- 
alization that a free 
society must provide 
education, care for 
the sick, homes for 
the aged, and shel- 
ter for the needy, or 
é mankind could not 
remain free. 

As the free enterprise system ma- 
tured, two great new forces emerged to 
assume their roles on the American 
scene. One was the corporate entity, the 
other organized labor. And as they in 
turn matured, they each developed a 
philanthropic consciousness. 

In the development of the corporation 
from the apparent cold and aloof entity 
of yesteryear to the enlightened, com- 
munity-minded citizen of today, some 
tribute must be paid to men like Rocke- 
feller, Ford, Carnegie, Mellon, and oth- 
ers, who set up great foundations to 
benefit mankind. These pioneers showed 
the way to the managements of today’s 
corporations to community citizenship. 
Indeed, it took examples such as those, 
and much vision on the part of man- 
agements, to bring about the modern 
phenomenon called “corporate giving.” 
For it must be remembered that direc- 
tors are the trustees tor the shareholders 
and must at all times be conscious that 
they are acting in a fiduciary capacity. 
Nonetheless, modern managements have 
come to the realization that a healthy 
community, an educated community, 
and a free community, is the only real 
atmosphere in which their enterprises 
can prosper. 
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interior view of mobile teleprinter center 


Kleinschmidt super-speed teletypewriters provide world's 
fastest printed combat communications for the U.S. Army! 


Taking the jolts and jars of movement by air in 
stride, the new Kleinschmidt telecommunications 
units handle printed messages at speeds up to 750 
words a minute! Using these machines, developed 
in cooperation with the U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
information on enemy movements could move 
accurately and rapidly to friendly units widely 


dispersed under nuclear battlefield conditions. In 
recognition of Kleinschmidt’s high standards of 
quality, equipment produced for the U. S. Army 
is manufactured under the Reduced Inspection 
Quality Assurance Plan. Today, the advanced 
commercial application of electronic communi- 
cations is unlimited. 


KLEINSCHMIDT~« 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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second in a series 
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THE MERGER 


The legal act of merging two companies into one does not of itself 
change the sum total of their capabilities. Thus, today the compe- 
tence of the Ramo-Wooldridge Division for the development of 
electronic systems for military and commercial applications is indis- 
tinguishable from that of its predecessor organization, The Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corporation, while the skills of the Thompson Products 
group of divisions in the design and large-scale production of preci- 
sion devices also remain unchanged. Soon, however, effects of the 
merger will begin to appear. One early effect will be an important 
addition of manufacturing strength to Ramo-Wooldridge programs, 
several of which have passed out of development and are in the 
prototype or manufacturing phases. Conversely, the special skills 
of Ramo-Wooldridge scientists and engineers in certain fields can 
usefully supplement the services that the Thompson Products divi- 
sions offer to their customers. 

The formation of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. is intended 
to provide an unusual capability for the development and produc- 
tion of the complex electronic and mechanical devices and systems 
required by today’s expanding technology. 


Jd Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Main Offices * Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Los Angeles 45, California 


DIVISIONS AND PRODUCTS 


TAPCO: Missile and aircraft auxiliary power 
systems, ground support systems, fuel systems, 
pumps, accessories, hydraulic systems, pneu- 
matic systems; electronic control systems, 
microwave switches; frame structures, pressure 
vessels. Jet engine compressor blades, rotors, 
stators, and impellers; turbine buckets, rotors, 
and stators; structural and fabricated compo- 
nents. Rocket engine cases, nozzles and pumps. 
Nuclear reactor control rods, pumps, access- 
ories, and core structures. Precision investment 
and continuous vacuum cast parts for aircraft, 
missiles, jet and rocket engines. Vacuum cast 
super-alloy ingot, billet and mill shapes. 


RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE: Electronic reconnais- 
sance and countermeasures systems, infrared 
systems, analog and digital computers, air 
navigation and traffic control, anti-submarine 
warfare, electronic language translation, infor- 
mation processing systems, nuclear energy 
applications, missile electronics systems, ad- 
vanced radio and wire line communications. 


AUTOMOTIVE and INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS: 
Valves and associated parts for all types of 
internal combustion engines. Steering linkages, 
front wheel suspension ball joints, hydraulic 
cylinders and pumps, cylinder sleeves, piston 
rings. Truck retarders. Diesel engine turbo- 
chargers. Rock drill bits and drill rods. Alloy 
pistons for automotive and aircraft; impact 
extrusions, permanent mold and die castings. 
A wide variety of automotive replacement parts 
distributed nationally and overseas through 
7,000 distributors. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS: High fidelity amp- 
lifiers; FM-AM radio tuners; magnetic tape 
recorders; stereophonic sound systems, public 
address and intercommunication systems. Tele- 
vision cameras for industrial and broadcast 
purposes; complete low-power television broad- 
casting stations. 


THE THOMPSON- RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE 
PRODUCTS CO.:: Digital control computers 
and associated equipment for automatic control 
of industrial processes, data logging and com- 
putation, pilot plant operation and process 
research, test facility operation, and general 
computational use. 


PACIFIC SEMICONDUCTORS, INC.: Ger- 
manium and silicon diodes and transistors, 
high voltage rectifiers, subminiature rectifiers, 
voltage variable capacitors. 





Number of employees: 22,000 

Estimated 1958 Sales: $335,000,000 
Plants in Los Angeles, Bell, Culver City and 
Long Beach, Ca/ifornia. Denver, Colorado. 
Michigan City, /ndiana. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Warren and Portland, Michigan. 
St. Louis, Manchester and Sullivan, Missouri. 
Cleveland, Euclid, Willoughby, Minerva, and 
Columbus, Ohio. Danville and Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Roanoke, Virginia. St. Catherines, 
Ontario. 
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WORLD'S first full- 
scale nuclear power 
plant exclusively 
for civilian needs. 
The Westinghouse 
reactor produces 
steam power for 
the Duquesne Light 
Company of Pitts- 
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WHAT PRICE NUCLEAR POWER? 


ERNEST LE MONNIER 


Efforts to harness the atom to the wheels of industry are 
running up against technical obstacles and high costs that could 


delay full realization of the dream for quite a while to come. 


NUCLEAR POWER, conceived six- 
teen years ago last month in a Uni- 
versity of Chicago laboratory, is pass- 
ing through a troubled adolescence. 
A growing, maturing, and potentially 
indispensable force for sustaining the 
world economy, it is, nonetheless, still 
industry's most expensive “depend- 
ent” and one which isnt likely to be- 
come self-supporting for five or ten 
more years. 

How does nuclear power stack up 
now, and what can industry expect 
from this slowly developing giant in 
the.future? Here are some of the hard 
facts: 

@ Eight nuclear power plants in op- 
eration, fifteen more building or pro- 
jected for completion by 1964. Tétal 
Capacity: about 1.3 million kilowatts 
of electric power. 

@ Nuclear energy at the power sta- 
tion busbar today costs anywhere 
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from 35 to 65 mills per kilowatt hour. 
Steam power ranges from 4 to 10 
mills per kilowatt hour at most bus- 
bars. 

@ Nuclear power plants completed or 
building are estimated to cost about 
$450 per kilowatt of capacity. New 
steam stations average around $150 
per kilowatt. 

@ The Atomic Energy Commission 
has spent $1.4 billion since 1950 in 
the development of nuclear reactors. 
By the end of the year electric utilities 
estimate they alone will have spent 
$140 million for nuclear power. 

Obviously, nuclear power is a cost- 
ly affair, and it is a long way from 
being competitive with other sources 
of energy. 

This doesn’t mean that the bright 
dreams of cheap and abundant atom 
power are fading or that the bubble 
has burst. But the dream is changing. 


No-cost power is still only a fantasy, 
and competitive nuclear power is on 
its way to becoming a reality a great 
deal more slowly than had been an- 
ticipated. 


Costs soar, enthusiasm wanes 

Until early in 1957, recognized ex- 
perts were predicting an onrush of 
nuclear power to begin in the early 
1960's. Their enthusiasm waned 
when the first power-producing reac- 
tors were completed and went on the 
line, and the facts on nuclear-power 
financing were in. 
@ North American Aviation, Inc., 
completed its sodium-graphite reactor 
nearly a year later than scheduled be- 
cause of technological troubles. The 
reactor, which began operation in 
April 1957, cost $9 million, nearly 
double the original estimate. Power 
produced: 6,500 kilowatts. 
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e@ The first large-scale power reactor 
(60,000 kw), which had been under 
construction at Shippingport, Pa., 
since early 1954, also was to begin 
operation in early 1957. It actually 
went into operation on December 2, 
1957. By then it had cost $55 million 
— $17.5 million more than originally 
estimated. Power produced by the re- 
actor cost somewhat more than 55 
mills per kilowatt hour and was sold 
as steam at 8 mills per kilowatt hour 
to the Duquesne Light Company 
which put up about $22.5 million to 
build the conventional power plant. 
@ Argonne National Laboratory's ex- 
perimental reactor started in late 
1956. It cost about $4.4 million to 
build (original estimate: $3.6 mil- 
lion). Its 5,000 kilowatts of power 
cost an estimated 35 to 52 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 
@ Another experimental reactor due 
in 1956 was delayed by corrosion 
troubles. While its cost rose from $1.8 
to $3 million, start-up was delayed 
until late 1957. 
@ Construction costs on a fifth re- 
actor rose from $15 million to $29 
million before construction began. 
All five reactors belong to the so- 
called U.S. five-year program of 


atomic power development that start- 
ed in February 1954 and was sched- 
uled to wind up by the end of 1958. 


Economic setback 

The dreamers of an atomic future 
got an awakening jolt when the econ- 
omy balked in mid-1957 and refused 
to follow the smoothly beaten path of 
Statistical uptrend. The business re- 
cession and defense cutbacks, added 
to rising nuclear costs and increas- 
ing technological difficulties, slowed 
atomic development still more. A 
number of newly-created atomic di- 
visions and nuclear companies were 
forced to curtail or cease operations. 

By November 1957, Bell Nucleon- 
ics, a division of Bell Aircraft, went 
out of business. AMF Atomics, a di- 
vision of American Machine & Foun- 
dry Company, bowed out of the pow- 
er reactor business temporarily—re- 
turning in 1958 on a contract to build 
a power reactor for Cuba. In the 
meantime, it stuck to the production 
of research reactors—of which it had 
sold twelve at last count. 

Others cut down their staffs of 
nuclear engineers, probably the most 
precious commodity in the nuclear 
market. Foster Wheeler Corp., for 
one, reduced its nuclear division from 
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buy an additional 25 small reactors 
from other producers. 

The second part of the plan, Opera- 
tion Sunrise, would bring into opera- 
tion by 1962 five “developmental” 
boiling water reactor power plants. 
These would be followed in 1965 by 
three “evolutionary” plants which 
would be economically competitive in 
higher fuel cost areas. 

The evolutionary plant would pro- 
duce power for about 8.5 mills per 
kilowatt hour. By 1970, GE believes, 
the United States would have “target” 
plants producing power for 6.5 mills 
per kilowatt hour which would be 
competitive with 25 per cent of the 
fossil-fuel power plants being installed. 


60 to twelve when the AEC turned 
down its costly proposal for a nuclear 
project. General Electric, with no 
work in sight, shook up its nuclear 
staff. So did Sylvania-Corning, Walter 
Kidde Nuclear Laboratories, Pratt & 
Whitney’s nuclear aircraft division, 
and the Nuclear Development Cor- 
poration of America. 

By the end of 1957, two others, 
Daystrom’s nuclear division and Nu- 
cledyne Corp., a subsidiary of Cook 
Electric Company, had fallen by the 
wayside, and Sylvania-Corning had 


cancelled plans for a large nuclear 


project. (Later, however, Cook Elec- 
tric stated they were planning to re- 
main in the nuclear power business. ) 

Was this sudden nuclear power 
“fallout” merely symptomatic of 
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Private utilities are said to have 
some reservations about GE’s pro- 
gram because it might mean that a 
lot of business would go to one sup- 
plier and because later research may 
show that the boiling water reactor is 
not the best type. 

- Francis K. McCune, G-E vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com. 
pany’s Atomic Products Division, has 
stressed that the proposed program 
is not intended to supplant develop- 
ment programs for other types of 
reactors. General Electric is actively 
continuing work on other reactors but 
has selected the boiling water type 
as today’s most promising candidate 
for “development in depth” to reach 
competitive economic status in the 
shortest possible time, McCune says. 


chronic recession ills and defense cut- 
backs? Or does the real cause lie 
deeper? 

At the core of the problem are three 
basic economic facts: (1) the United 
States is energy rich;-(2) the US. 
economy is based on competition; and 
(3) military and civilian uses of the 
atom’s power are inseparably linked. 

‘The world’s needs for power are 
growing and will continue to grow,” 
says the president of the Southern 
Coal Producers Association, Joseph 
E. Moody. “Yet there is enough coal 
in this country alone to last for sev- 
eral hundred years, to say nothing of 
oil and gas.” Taking a more conserva- 
tive approach, Marling J. Ankeny, 
director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
has stated, “Adequate coal reserves 
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are readily available to meet the an- 
ticipated growing needs of the electric 
power industry and all other demands 
during the next 20 to 25 years.” 

In 1955, central power stations 
consumed only about one-third of the 
bituminous coal mined. And year by 
year central stations have made thrift- 
ier use of coal. In 1907, it took 5.4 
lb. of coal to generate a kilowatt hour 
of electricity. In 1957, central stations 
averaged 0.93 Ib. And J. H. Harlow, 
chief mechanical engineer of the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company, predicts 
that new stations built in 1980 will 
use only 0.60 Ib. 

Increasing efficiency spells steady 
lowering of costs and prices. It means 
stiff competition for nuclear power 
—when competition determines sur- 
vival. Years of experience with work- 
ing nuclear power reactors will be 
needed to meet, then beat, fossil fuel 
efficiency and costs. 


Atoms for production 


However, a recent study of the pro- 
ductive uses of nuclear energy made 
by the National Planning Association 
spotlights some promising opportuni- 
ties for using nuclear energy outside 
the power field. 

In the economy as a whole, NPA 
points out, five-sixths of total energy 
is consumed for purposes other than 
electric power generation. Thus, even 
excluding possible uses of nuclear 


FLOODLIT SPHERE will house Dresden Nuclear Power Station for 
Chicago’s Commonwealth Edison Company in Morris, Ill. A G-E 
boiling water.reactor will produce 180,000 kilowatts of electricity. 
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power for house heating and in trans- 
portation, the area of potential appli- 
cation is quite large. 

In 1954, manufacturing industries 
consumed the equivalent of 350 mil- 
lion tons of coal for generating proc- 
ess-heat. More than one-third of it 
was consumed by industries requiring 
low-pressure steam, which can be 
generated by many types of nuclear 
reactors now in existence or under 
construction. For these industries and 
for industries in certain geographic 
areas, such as New England and the 
Great Lakes region, reactor-produced 
process heat might soon become eco- 
nomically feasible. 


Savings would be small 


Still, the survey points out, in most 
industries heat energy represents a 
relatively small portion of total manu- 
facturing cost, and even if it should 
become quite inexpensive, it does not 
appear that nuclear energy could 
bring about substantial over-all cost 
reductions. 

Nuclear energy’s best chance of 
competing with conventional fuels lies 
in those industries where low-pressure 
steam is used in large blocks, where 
productive processes are continuous, 
and where plants operate on a year- 
round basis. Unless other uses for 
energy (in the form of heat, power, 
or radiation) can be found, the dis- 
advantages of the expected heavier 


fixed charges of reactors, as compared 
with conventional boilers when op- 
erated at a low load factor, cannot be 
overcome, even in regions with fairly 
high fuel prices. 

Certain industries seem to be es- 
pecially promising as potential mar- 
kets for nuclear reactors, according 
to the NPA survey. Chief among 
these is the paper industry. But since 
this industry also uses _ substantial 
amounts of electric power, special re- 
actor designs to produce both types 
of energy will be necessary. 

Chemical industries which use large 
quantities of low-temperature proc- 
ess-heat for cooking, distilling, and 
drying operations also could benefit 
from the use of large nuclear reactors, 
the survey finds. Moreover, since 
chemical industries generally require 
large quantities of process-heat in in- 
dividual establishments and operate 
at a high plant factor, nuclear energy 
will have a better chance of compet- 
ing with conventional fuels than in 
most other industries. 

In individual food processing in- 
dustries, the survey found the best 
opportunities for nuclear energy ap- 
pear to be in corn refining and in 
malt and distilled liquor establish- 
ments. Large canneries which operate 
all year-round also could be potential 
users of this energy. Rubber, petrol- 
eum, synthetic fiber, and probably 

continued on page 78 


CRITICAL EXPERIMENT reactor designed by Babcock & Wilcox as 
part of its effort to design and build a propulsion unit for an 
atomic merchant ship and a 255,000-kw electric power station. 





The Customer Knows 


LOUIS A. ALLEN 


The “ask the man who buys it” approach has put the marketing 
function in new perspective. Here’s how some companies use the new 


marketing concept to improve their products and increase their sales. 


SELDOM HAS American business 
indulged in such critical self-examina- 
tion as is prevalent today in the mar- 
keting field. Small retailers and large 
international corporations alike are 
conducting searching inquiries into 
why people buy, what a company can 
do to maintain leadership in the mar- 
ketplace, and how customer loyalty 
can be developed. 

There are many reasons for this 
upsurge of interest in marketing. The 
principal spur is the sharp increase of 
competition in all lines. A new em- 
phasis on the development and intro- 
duction of new products closely tai- 
lored to consumer preferences has 
caused the rapid obsolescence of 
many items long considered standard. 
Rapid technological changes have of- 
fered the customer new alternatives 
for spending his money. And, finally, 
armed with new tools of market diag- 
nosis, many chief ‘executives have 
been able to visualize for the first time 
the real sales and profit potentials of 
their product lines and have been 
stirred to vigorous action. 

There is general agreement on how 
these new challenges can be met. 
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Many companies have been quick to 
recognize that they have not equipped 
the managers of their sales effort with 
the administrative tools they need to 
do an effective job. The reorientation 
which has resulted has brought about 
a beneficial integration and refocusing 
of the sales effort. 


Don’t overdo it 

Before exploring the principles be- 
hind this new marketing activity, we 
should first note the danger of carry- 
ing proposed solutions to undesirable 
extremes. Even now some overenthu- 
Siastic proponents of the new market- 
ing concept are sowing seeds of future 
trouble. 

The chief danger for many compa- 
nies is that, in shifting the spotlight to 
marketing, other important functions 
may be pushed into the shadow and 
their rightful importance  subordi- 
nated. Some enthusiasts, for example, 
recommend that the company presi- 
dent be clearly identified as the mar- 
keting chief and that manufacturing, 
engineering, finance, personnel, and 
other departments be primarily con- 
cerned with carrying out the market- 
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ing effort. Others suggest the upgrad- 
ing of the top marketing position to 
the executive vice presidential level 
and urge the promotion of key mar- 
keting men to the chief executive spot. 


The well-balanced team 

Though well-intentioned, these rec- 
ommendations are too wide and 
sweeping for general endorsement. In 
those companies where marketing has 
been kept in the back cupboard, it 
is desirable to give it its rightful place 
in the parlor. But marketing is still 
only part of the team, and its role will 
vary with the company, its stage of 
growth, the nature of its products and 
markets, and other conditions. 

Marketing must strike a proper bal- 
ance with other functions of the busi- 
ness. The president is no more, or 
less, chief marketing executive than 
he is chief researcher, chief manufac- 
turer, or chief financier. Some compa- 
nies that today put the major empha- 
sis on marketing probably will find 
their needs will change with time and 
circumstances. There is every reason 
to believe that if a single function, 
even marketing, dominates the entire 
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business for too long it will jeopardize 
the company’s long-term success. 
Marketing and innovation vary in im- 
portance with different companies at 
different times, and there is no one 
formula that will dictate their proper 
weight and placement. 

A reevaluation of what part of its 
total mission a company can right- 
fully expect to accomplish through 
its marketing function has for the first 
time made it possible for marketing to 
assume its full role on the adminis- 
trative team. 


How the concept was born 

A quick glance backward will show 
how this realignment came about. Be- 
fore World War II, the chief concern 
of the sales executive was to develop 
a sales attack that would persuade 
people to buy the company’s product. 
He was in direct command of the field 
sales force and operated on the same 
level as advertising, sales promotion, 
and market research. It was as if the 
financial functions were fragmented 
into accounting, budgets, and taxes, 
with no controller to head them up. 
The logical move was to put all the 
players on the same team. Once this 
was done, the marketing function as- 
sumed its true importance. 

To use the marketing philosophy 
effectively, it’s necessary to under- 
stand its new scope. Although many 
interpretations have been offered, the 
new approach is essentially a reori- 
entation of marketing, and of the 
company through marketing, in terms 
of the customer. Marketing has three 
purposes, all directly concerned with 
the customer. 

The first purpose of marketing is 
to determine potential need and de- 
mand for the company’s products. As 
Robert M. Nelson of Armco Steel 
Corp. points out, the company must 
begin by finding out what the cus- 
tomer wants in the product, what 
price he is willing to pay, and when 
he wants it. 

Here is how Armco applied this 
concept to the marketing of steel for 
automotive mufflers. Knowing the 
cold rolled steel used for mufflers was 
inadequate, Armco employed market 
research to find out what customers 
wanted in their mufflers. It then 
pushed product’ development and 
manufacturing to come up with an 
aluminized steel application that dou- 
bled the life of the product. After 
testing to make sure the new product 
met customer requirements, Armco 
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was able to get advertising, sales, and 
promotion programs under way with 
excellent results. : 
Customer orientation means look- 
ing at the world from where the cus- 
tomer sits, and not through the binoc- 
ulars used by research, production, or 
sales. Kraft Foods, for example, made 
cheese with a sharper flavor because 
consumer surveys showed that was 
how the customer liked it. Aluminium 
Limited introduced an entirely new 
shape of aluminum ingot—as prece- 
dent-shattering a move as changing 
the convolutions of a _pretzel—for 
customers who wanted something the 
forks of a lift truck could handle 
more easily. Koppers Company re- 
aligned sales, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, public relations, and person- 
nel development to cater more 
precisely to customer needs. 


Managing the sales effort 


The second major purpose of mar- 
keting is to persuade customers to 
buy the company’s product. This vital 
selling phase is newly oriented to spe- 
cific customer needs—and, most sig- 
nificantly, it no longer is merely a 
frontal assault upon the customer, de- 
signed to sell him by persuasion and 


repetition. The sales effort today is 
managed—-planned, organized, and 
controlled in every aspect of its oper- 
ation. 

To implement managed selling, 
companies are learning to forecast, 
to develop objectives and policies, to 
program, schedule, and budget every 
phase of their field sales activities. 
Profit and loss targets for individual 
salesmen are set and salesmen’s as- 
signments are planned to insure opti- 
mum territorial coverage. 


Improving the yardstick 


Volume traditionally has been the 
yardstick against which sales effort 
has been measured. But volume alone 
does not always produce profits. The 
new approach has been to plan sales 
so that volume is emphasized only 
when there is a reasonable chance for 
a corresponding increase in profit re- 
turned. 

Consider the case of Ditto, Inc. 
Surveying its field sales results, the 
company found volume alone often 
became an expensive luxury. Two of 
the branches, for example, had each 
increased volume 30 per cent. At the 
same time, one improved profits by 

continued on page 56 


Is Your Marketing Integrated? 


Many company executives find it difficult to determine whether or not 
their marketing effort is aligned in accordance with new concepts of inte- 
gration. If most of your answers to the following questions are in the 
affirmative, you can be sure you are on the right track. 


[) Is the top marketing executive, ra- 
ther than the advertising director or 
your advertising agency, accountable 
to the president for the success of ad- 
vertising programs? . 


[) Do you have a staff group report- 
ing to the marketing head which pro- 
vides advice and service to all market- 
ing managers in analyzing market 
opportunities, developing sales and 
distribution objectives, policies, pro- 
grams, and methods? 


[) Does the top marketing executive 
devote at least 80 per cent of his time 
to forward planning, marketing orgaa- 
ization, control of the total marketing 
effort, and motivation and develop- 
ment of his direct subordinates, rather 
than to field operations or direct sell- 
ing? 


[) If your company has at least four 


product or geographic divisions and 
more than $200 million in sales, do 
you have a corporate specialized staff 
marketing manager as well as division 
marketing groups? 


C) If you use one sales force to sell 
three or more distinct products or 
product groups through different dis- 
tribution channels, and the volume for 
each is $8 million or more, do you 
use product managers to back up the 
efforts of your field sales force? 

[] Has the top marketing executive 
experience and training in one or more 
functions other than supervision of 
direct field sales? 


[) Does the president, rather than the 
top marketing executive, authorize all 
sales objectives, policies, programs, 
and budgets that apply to the sales 
efforts or two or more operating divi- 
sions of the company? 








Era of the Dishonest Dollar 
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ALFRED G. LARKE, Er plover Relations Editor 


Faced with a staggering bill for employee dis- 
honesty, U.S. business decides it’s time to tighten 


up controls, add an extra ounce of prevention. 


IN ITS current efforts to ferret out 
waste and inefficiencies which were 
swept under the carpet during the 
lush years, American business has un- 
covered a multi-million-dollar profit 
drain—employee dishonesty. 

Employers, who once took a philo- 
sophical view of the age-old proo- 
lem, today are convinced they must 
clamp on controls to detect wrong- 
doing which its contributing to nar- 
rowing profit margins and to halt 
what many believe to be an upswing 
in the incidence of in-plant fraud and 
theft. | 

Insurance company investigators 
estimate that U.S. business lost close 
to $1 billion last year through pil- 
fered cash and products, padded 
expense vouchers, manipulated inven- 
tory and accounts, diversion of mate- 
rial through fake scrapping, kickbacks 
from suppliers, padded payrolls, and 
fraudulent claims for unemployment 
insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Richard L. Bollard of Liberty Mu- 
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tual Insurance Company says the 
amount insurance companies have 
paid out on fidelity losses has in- 
creased 130 per cent in the last ten 
years, while the cost of living was 
going up Only 62 per cent. 
Additional support for the conten- 
tion that dishonesty is on the increase 





The nature of some companies’ products 
tends to discourage pilferage. 
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comes from Norman Jaspan, presi- 
dent of Norman Jaspan Associates, 
Inc., a management consulting con- 
cern, and of its subsidiary, Investiga- 
tions, Inc. Jaspan formed the investi- 
gative branch of his business when he 
discovered that the affairs of a great 
many companies which called him in 
as a consultant were strongly tinged 
with fraud and defalcation and that 
the companies lacked adequate inter- 
nal controls. His first step now in 
studying a client company’s problems 
is to look for the kind of management 
laxness that encourages individual 
peculations. 

Jaspan says projections of his own 
experience indicate the insurance 
company’s billion-dotiar estimate is 
the probable tab for management 
trustfulness or carelessness and em- 
ployee deceit in the year just past. 
He says he has noted a particularly 
strong upswing in dishonesty of vari- 
ous kinds since the onset of the re- 
cent recession—just at a time when 
it became urgent for management to 
stop up any leakages contributing to 
the cost-price profit squeeze. 

Bollard of Liberty Mutual, on the 
other hand, reports that although in- 
Surance company fidelity losses are 
still increasing annually, the rate of 
increase was greater from 1947-52 
than from 1952-57. 
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But whatever the extent of the 
losses, cost-conscious employers are 
agreed that they can no longer afford 
the luxury of laxness in this atea. 


However, instituting the necessary 


controls also can be costly. 

As the vice president of a carpet 
manufacturing company says in reply- 
ing to a new DR&MI survey on em- 
ployee dishonesty: “We believe that 
there is a great deal of employee dis- 
honesty which is undetected and un- 
reported. Management must decide 
whether controls should be 100 per 
cent effective. It becomes more and 
more costly to increase controls as 
they near 100 per cent efficiency. At 
some point it is more economic to 
suffer the loss than to bear the ex- 
pense of an organization geared to 
prevent all loss.” 

Most of the large companies (em- 
ploying an average of 6,000 employ- 
ees) in the DR&MI survey could not 
give any concrete figures on their 
total losses through dishonesty, al- 
though a fifth of them say they have 
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Surprise inventory checks may surprise 
you as much as the inventory clerks. 


suffered an increase. On the average, 
these companies uncover annually 
about eight instances of dishonesty 
involving -approximately twice that 
number of employees. 

Some thefts are discovered acci- 
dentally, as was the case recently 
when a company manufacturing cos- 
metics offered its women employees 
lipsticks at 20 per cent off and was 
surprised to find that there were no 
takers. It was surprised all over again 
when investigation showed the em- 
ployees were already getting their lip- 
sticks at 100 per cent discount by on- 
the-job pilferage. Here was a “fringe 
benefit” that had been costing the 
company plenty—although it wasn't 
listed in the employee benefit plan. 

In enumerating the kinds of dis- 
honesty which are most costly to his 
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Purposeful “‘accidents” offer many an 
employee a chance to buy at discount, 


company, one respondent, the treas- 
urer of a big cigar manufacturing 
company, puts at the top of his list, 
“The kind we never discover.” The 
accounting manager of an electrical 
products manufacturer bears him out 
by reporting his own suspicion that 
“there is a possibility that some em- 
ployees may pad production count to 
increase incentive bonus.” 

Many companies are calling in out- 
side help when they suspect wrong- 
doing but cannot find supporting evi- 
dence. The William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, for in- 
stance, reports a growing demand not 
only for plant guards but for under- 
cover operatives to check on ihe ac- 
tivities of office and plant employees 
alike. The DR&MI survey shows one 
in ten companies regularly uses under- 
cover surveillance and about three out 
of five resort to it only on occasions 
when definite suspicion has_ been 
aroused. 


No pattern to theft 


The type of dishonesty seems to 
vary from company to company. For 
example, the treasurer of a company 
which manufactures cast iron pipe 
and large steel fittings says, “The na- 
ture of our product makes it difficult 
to remove from the plant. Our main 
problems are loss of small tools and 
high-priced additives such as alumi- 
num.” 

What can a company do to protect 
itself from these known or suspected 
losses? Better management and better 
controls are the remedies suggested 
by both the consultants and the com- 
pany executives surveyed. 


From the treasurer of a company 
manufacturing chemical specialties 
comes this comment: “It is my pri- 
vate opinion that employee dishonesty 
results more from poor management 
than from character weakness of em- 
ployees. A well-run business will have 
a good system of internal control—if 
size permits, of course.” 


Top-level responsibility 


Jaspan says that 30 years of deal- 
ing with such matters has convinced 
him that “dishonesty, in most cases, 
is a by-product of mismanagement.” 

“One should not ignore,” he says, 
“the influence of management pres- 
sures. When we impose upon people 
impossible tasks, unrealistic quotas 
or budgets, something usually snaps. 
People begin to cheat a little here and 
there and then to manipulate on a 
larger scale. Before you are aware 
of it, you have a supervisor, purchas- 
ing agent, or other ‘employee who has 
learned how to steal. 

‘Essentially there are two opposite 
kinds of pressure applied to executive 
and supervisory personnel—the pres- 
sure on sales-minded executives and 
production supervisors to beat last 
year’s figures, to increase volume at 
whatever cost, and, on the opposite 
side, the pressure on operating and 
control personnel to offset the nar- 
rowing margin of profit which is fac- 
ing business today. Because you have 
these pressures, records are manipu- 
lated.” 

And, he goes on, it is only a short 
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Is there a ghost on your payroll? Good 


controls will avert payroll padding. 
step from manipulating records to 
avert the pressure on oneself to ma- 
nipulating them for personal profit. 
As in the case of an employee who 
commits a genuine error, finds that 
nobody has noticed it, and then be- 
gins repeating the “error” for gain, 

continued on page 99 
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MINIATURE MANUFACTURING is difficult 
to mechanize because of the size of parts. 
Much painstaking work is required, as in 
the assembly of this tiny ball hearing at 


Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc. 


MINIATURIZATION: 


Bigger Profits from Smaller Products 


MELVIN MANDELL, /ndustrial Editor 


Tried and proved in the electronics field, miniaturization today is creating a 


new high-volume, high-profit market for small-scale consumer and industrial products. 


A FEW years ago a fifteen-year-old 
hearing aid manufacturing concern 
was taken over by new interests and 
moved from Illinois to Ossining, 
N.Y. Not long after, the company, 
Otarion, Inc., marketed a new hearing 
aid built of tiny parts assembled in 
hollow eyeglass frames (see photo op- 
posite). In the five years since the 
new “miniaturized” product was in- 
troduced, sales have shot up 1,200 
per cent—and every important com- 
petitor has copied the idea. 

Another manufacturer of lilliputian 
products—mechanical equipment in 
this case—states that a 
product justifies up to a 10 per cent 
advance in price over the standard- 
size version, that a “subminiature™ 
version (the next step down in this 
new art of shrinking) calls for a 
25-50 per cent increase, and that the 
‘“microminiature” model (you handle 
it with tweezers ) sells for as much as 
100 per cent more than the standard. 

Right now the greatest quality mar- 
kets are in the aircraft and missile 
industries, with substantial sales vol- 
ume in the computer, automation, and 
instrumentation fields, medicine, and 
the telephone companies. But the real 
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“miniature” 


high-volume, higher-profit market is 
based on the growing public demand 
for tiny gadgets or portable products 
that require miniature parts. For ex- 
ample: 

@ Small transistor radios are the ra- 
dio manufacturers’ sales leader. 

@ The not-so-portable “portable” TV 
set, which owes its lighter weight and 
much of its compactness to miniature 
parts, has given needed support to 
sales in the TV receiver industry. 


A boon to manufacturing 

Although it has been practiced 
most widely and spectacularly in the 
electronics industry, miniaturization 
of mechanical as well as electrical 
parts is getting a foothold in almost 
every segment of manufacturing. For 
instance, the Clippard Instrument 
Laboratory, Inc., Cincinnati, has re- 
cently introduced a line of miniature 
air ¢ylinders, valves, manifolds, and 
associated accessories that help keep 
the size of automation equipment in 
bounds. 

There’s nothing exactly revolution- 
ary about the idea of miniaturization 
—for generations, to take one obvi- 
Ous example, watchmakers have been 
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assembling mechanisms nearly micro- 
scopic in scale. But today, for the first 
time, a great variety of tiny inter- 
changeable industrial building blocks 
are being mass-produced. And the 
accuracies achieved in even the most 
inexpensive miniature parts are usu- 
ally far higher than those in the most 
expensive timepieces. 

Unfortunately, there is no universal 
definition of miniaturization or its de- 
scendants: subminiaturization, micro- 
miniaturization, and ultraminiaturiza- 
tion (see box on page 45). The mean- 
ing of these terms varies from com- 
pany to company within an industry. 

A Bell Telephone Laboratories re- 
searcher, David A. McLean, believes 
that a miniature product, to deserve 
the name, should represent at least 50 
per cent (and preferably 75 per cent) 
reduction in size or weight under its 
standard progenitor. Within the mini- 
ature ball bearing industry, any prod- 
uct less than 3-inch in outer diameter 
is Classified as miniature. The military 
has set up some definitions of “minia- 
ture,” but these are mostly limited to 
electronics. It would seem the art of 
miniaturization is still too young for 
standardization. 


Industry 





Miniaturization in its more ad- 
vanced phases came into being to 
counter ruinously expensive and cum- 
bersome complexity. (See box on page 
68 for some other reasons.) For the 
military, this is an absolute considera- 
tion. Airplanes, satellites, and missiles 
just wouldn’t get off the ground if 
their complex control and aiming sys- 
tems were not miniaturized. It costs 
up to ten pounds in structure and 
power plant to add one pound of 
equipment to manned aircraft, but 
the ratio increases to a staggering 100 
to 1 in missiles and satellite vehicles. 


Saves space and money 


For industry, miniaturization as a 
means of reducing complexity in the 
product is usually not an absolute ne- 
cessity, but in many cases it has a tre- 
mendous bearing on the profit and 
loss statement. Take the electronic 
computer, already familiar in offices 
and research centers. Without minia- 
turization, these giant “brains” would 
spill over tremendous areas of costly 
floor space and require towering air 
conditioning plants. Through minia- 
turization, they may some day occupy 
the space of a desk and be cooled by 
a fan. 

Although the word “miniaturiza- 
tion” was not invented until 1946, the 
technique is essentially an advanced, 
accelerated phase of the historical in- 
dustrial trend toward getting more 
horsepower out of a pound of equip- 
ment—and, conversely, getting the 
same performance out of a smaller 
piece of gear. 

Miniaturization, however, repre- 
sents a break in the steady and often 
unimaginative evolution of equipment. 





SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS: Assembling miniature parts and products 
usually calls for special segregated areas in which air, humidity, 
temperature, and dust are carefully controlled, even though the 
entire plant is air conditioned. This is the miniature relay assembly 
room at General Electric, Waynesboro, Va. 
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How Small Is Small? 


There is no standard definition of 
“miniature,” or of its more advanced 
categories, ultraminiature, micro- 
miniature, and subminiature. How- 
ever, this table comparing the aver- 
age size and weight of three classes 
of relays gives some idea of the 
quantitative relationship between 
categories. 


VOLUME 
(cubic inches) 


WEIGHT 

(ounces) 
9.23 
1.25 


0.50 





Miniature 
Subminiature .. 
Microminiature 


. .0.50 
» ee 











It means a radical, inventive, and 
sometimes elegant approach to prod- 
uct design. For example: 

@ All materials are pushed to the 
limits of their capacity. Safety factors 
are slashed. 

@ Unusual and exotic materials are 
utilized to the fullest, and such small 
amounts are needed that material 
costs are not sigr’ficant. 

e@ If the miniature device requires a 
vacuum or a special operating atmos- 
phere, hermetic sealing of unusual 
tightness is now available at reason- 
able cost. 

@ Miniature products are often en- 
closed in new, unusual shapes in order 
to achieve size reduction. 

The invention of the transistor in 
1948 was a real milestone in the mini- 
aturization drive. The tiny size of the 
transistor (much smaller than an ordi- 
nary vacuum tube) challenged the 
miakers of the other electronic com- 
ponents to shrink their products. In 
addition, the transistor operates on 


much lower voltages and smaller and 
fewer currents than the tube. By de- 
manding less, it therefore provided 
the operating conditions for designing 
smaller mating components. 

Some fortunate accidents have also 
favored the development of miniaturi- 
zation. For instance, the makers of 
miniature ball bearings couldn’t find 
dependable, volume sources of tiny 
steel balls until the ball point pen 
came along to create an enormous 
demand. But military needs will con- 
tinue to be the greatest stimulus to 
further miniaturization. 


Profitable “piecework” 


For its full benefits to be realized, 
the miniaturization concept must be 
applied across the board. There's no 
point in building a miniature motor, 
for instance, if its reducing gears are 
standard size. This situation offers a 
golden opportunity for the manufac- 
turer who wants to get into the minia- 
turization business. All he has to do 
is find some part—resistor, gear, link- 
age, valve—that is not shrinking as 
fast as its related parts, and make it 
in an economic miniature version. 
This approach is a lot easier than try- 
ing to produce a complete minia- 
turized piece of equipment. Selling to 
a small number of original equipment 
manufacturers should be simpler than 
attempting to open up a new final 
consumer market. 

To get an idea of what it takes to 
mass-produce miniature parts, look at 
one of the many plants in this busi- 
ness which were inspected by DR&MI 
editors, Miniature Precision Bearings, 
Inc., Keene, N.H. 


continued on page 67 


SALES-STIMULATING REDESIGN of familiar products is possible 
hy using miniature parts. The outstanding example is the Otarion 
“Listener” hearing aid, ingeniously packaged in hollow eyeglass 
frames. The working parts are shown here in a transparent 


“temple” to illustrate the density of construction. 
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What Makes a Business Builder? 






































J. ELLIOTT JANNEY 


A prominent management psychologist draws a fascinating 


portrait of some successful entrepreneurs—men who have built 


outstanding business successes on verve, daring, and imagination. 


THE COLORFUL, old-school entre- 
preneur may be outnumbered in the 
modern, automated business world, 
but reports of his death are greatly 
exaggerated. 

An intensive psychological study 
of 40 business builders—men who 
have started new businesses or fe- 
vived old, failing ones—has led me 
to conclude that the free-wheeling, 
highly individualistic executive is still 
very much in evidence. 

The intent of the survey was to 
isolate the special qualities, if any, 
that mark the man who successfully 
builds an enterprise and beats the 
five-to-one odds by keeping a business 
going and growing for ten years or 
more. 

There afe, of course, many kinds 
of people who are able to make their 
mark in business. And the more con- 
servative man who normally sticks to 
the principles of good management 
and good business would be inviting 
disaster if he tried to emulate the 
maverick entrepreneur. 

Sull, the “boy wonders” of the 
business world make fascinating case 
histories. Since the survey was a small 
one, the findings are not conclusive. 
But they may indicate at least some 
of the qualities the successful entre- 
prencur is likely to possess. 

These 40 business builders differ 
greatly from one another in tempera- 
ment, education, and background. 
One, a lumberman, traces his ances- 
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tors to the first families of Virginia. 
Another, an instrument builder, was 
an Italian immigrant. One has gone 
no further in school than the eighth 
grade, and another has a Phi Beta 
Kappa key from a fashionable East- 
ern university. They are Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, and free-thinkers. 
Most of them are devoted family men; 
a few are hbertines bent on shorten- 
ing their lives with dissipation. 


Wide-ranging interests 


The matters to which they have — 


turned their keen minds and bound- 
less energies range literally from the 
quality control of horse manure in 
the mushroom industry to industrial 
applications of nuclear energy. Sales 
volume of the businesses they have 
built range from $780,000 (small- 


town Ohio variety store) to $800 mil- — 


lion (an Eastern general machinery 
and electronics manufacturing com- 
pany). Most of them head Midwest- 
ern manufacturing concerns grossing 
under $50 million in annual sales. 

Despite great personality differ- 
ences, these men share several per- 
sonal traits and attitudes. The way in 
which they view themselves and the 
world in which they live also sets them 
apart from other men. 

They all have an unusual sensitivity 
to what is new in the market. They 
ignore the historic trends and seem 
to sense when the trends are changing 
before the change shows up in the 
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statistics. Like the newspaperman 
with a nose for news, they possess a 
nose for business—an ability to see 
opportunity where others can see only 
facts. 


Business is a way of life 

Families of these men complain 
that they can never “get away from 
business,” even on vacations. Oppor- 
tunity doesn’t knock for them—it 
seems to open the door and shake 
their hand. More accurately, they 
reach out and grasp it. 

“Getting away from business” is 
the last thing these men want to do, 
regardless of what they say. Business 
is their element—they thrive on its 
stimulation. 

Time is their most precious posses- 
sion. They may be the most generous 
of men in other ways, but they part 
with time grudgingly. 

Combined with this near-reverence 
they hold fer time, these business 
builders possess almost boundless en- 
ergy and drive. They drive themselves 
past the point of fatigue. They will,’ 
awaken in the middle of the night* 
with an idea that sends them back to 
work. They will call subordinates at’ 
any hour of the night to expound on. 
a new plan. ' 

They think mostly by over-all pat- 
terning, rather than bit-by-bit analy- 
sis. Like the artist who sees shadow, 
color, and line as a part of a finished 

continued on page 48 
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CONTROL REGULATES ZENITH’S PRODUCTION OF TV SETS TO THE MARKET DEMAND 


A new system keeps Zenith Radio Corporation from ‘run- 
ning ir the dark’ when scheduling production. A daily report 
gives management complete production information at the 
opening of business each day. This allows faster changes in 
scheduling, purchasing, and production. Deliveries go out 
on time. Capital isn’t frozen in large inventories. 


Zenith’s new Production Record makes this possible. 
It lets all levels of management compare actual performance 
with scheduled production. Operating departments down 
the line can adjust their day’s work accordingly. An electric 
accounting machine prepares and prints the Production 


Build contro! with 


Record, a specially designed Moore form. This is Zenith’s 
control in print. 


Automated Data Processing (ADP) can solve problems 
for any business, of any size. And it needn’t cost much. 
Whatever control your business needs, the Moore man can 
help you plan it. Look him up in the phone book or write 
to the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, California. Over 300 offices and factories — aR\ 
throughout U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and oor 
Central America. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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Donald MacGregor, Vice President — Production, Zenith Radio Corporation 








BUSINESS BUILDERS 
continued from page 46 


picture, they see an end-result ‘nn 
others see only a welter of details. 

One of the 40 men studied was a 
Pennsylvania plastics manufacturer. He 
once got the jump on his competitors by. 
building a multi-storied plant when they 
were all building single-story type oper- 
ations. He had recognized the similarity 
between his business and the flour and 
feed business. He utilized gravity flow 
of materials to cut costs and give him- 
self a competitive edge. 

Because of this ability to winnow per- 
tinent factors from a mass of detail, 
many of the group could be regarded 
as intuitive, rather than analytical, but 
this is speculation only. It may only 
be that they think faster than others. 
Subordinates of such men complain, 
“The old man is nearly always right— 
for all the wrong reasons.” The man 
himself says: “It’s only a matter of com- 
mon sense. Why can’t they see it?” Quite 
a number of them can’t, or won't, give 
a step-by-step account of why and how 
they arrive at their judgments. 


ae 





Rugged individualists 


Whether or not the same thing ts true 
of all business builders—and many 
management authorities would contend 
that it isnt—the 40 men studied are 
nonconformist in their outlook. They 
refuse to follow the herd. and are un- 
impressed by so-called authorities. 

Twenty-seven of the 40 began their 
careers as employees of corporations. 
Almost without exception they were dis- 
ciplinary problems. They resented hav- 
ing to slow down their pace by “going 
through channels” and lacked the tact 
to conceal their resentment. 

. : This refusal to conform can at times 
No other office machine does SO many Jobs pay big dividends. One Illinois business 
] littl f builder observed that manufacturers ot 

SO €ASL y...for SO LULWE. horse-drawn farm equipment were with- 

drawing from that market at a faster 


Billing, addressing, communications . . . businesses throughout America ; 
rate than farmers were converting to 


use the ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine—in over 100 different ways— ' 

: ; powered implements. For a time he 
to speed work and cut costs. It’s completely electric. It makes dry prospered by making horse-drawn tools. 
copies of business papers in four seconds! That’s why more businessmen Then he adapted his line so that his 
prefer ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines—proved by recent surveys tools could be pulled by water-buffalo in 
made by leading business publications. Phone your dealer for a demon- the Far East. Todav he makes a line of 
stration, or mail the coupon now. do-it-yourself garden tools. 
All-pervading, almost naive faith in 
piqpnnecera TUiNine ann JYJanuracturinG company | their own destinies underlies all the ac- 


, mMs 7 2Se =n. ) wn. Ss gee a 
... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW tions of these men. Up or down, scrap 
ing to stay afloat or enjoying lush profits, 


shaadi a Chenin. ine ina abnapnceniiad, eben they never tolerate self-doubt. 
100655 6606066006666 6 065564050060 44 068 ROHS These men are so self-confident, in 
fact, that they almost seem to believe 
they are immortal. They are reluctant 
to train successors—death is reserved 
for others, not for them. 

They also seem impatient with mod- 
ern business administration. They are 
concerned with the “real business.” De- 
tails annoy them. “Let's get those dump 
trucks shipped and we'll worry about 
48 \UN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dept. HQ-19, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Please send me details on how the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine 

will help me cut costs in my business. 

Name 

Company 

Address 


City , Zone State 
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Who cares about your 
Wire Cloth Fabrications? 
CAMBRIDGE does... 


that’s why you automatically get service 
with your order . . . whether you need 
dozens of midget strainers or a single 
giant-sized retaining screen. 


BST Dy an . 
ats Be Mon 
$39. be acs oo 


fat 


Careful, competent workmanship and 
constant inspection assure you of quality 
. . . modern machinery and accurate 
scheduling assure you of prompt delivery. 
And, a Cambridge Field Engineer follows 
up your order to make sure our product 
is giving you the best possible service. 
Let us quote on your next order for wire 
cloth fabrications. We manufacture wire 
cloth from any metal or alloy—including 
titanium—in nine basic weaves. We'll 
work from your prints or draw up prints 
for your approval. Call your Cambridge 
Field Engineer . . . he’s listed in the yellow 
pages under “Wire Cloth’’. Or, write for 
FREE 94-PAGE CATALOG. 


The Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. 


Department Y @ Cambridge 1, Md. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
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the paperwork on Saturday afternoon— 
if there’s time.” Getting things done is 
important and fun to them. 

To some extent, they have a keen 
insight into people’s motives and char- 
acter. They know what people will buy, 
when they will buy it, and what they 
will pay. 

Yet in other areas of their living they 
seem unable to exercise this insight with 
the same success. Despite the charm 
they can exhibit at times, they are Ca- 
pable of quick rages and of quarrels 
with subordinates. Yet they command 
intense loyalties from some employees— 
usually from the kind of men who re- 
spect ability and are willing to make sac- 
rifices to be part of a winning team. 

They gamble and they improvise. It 
is hard to predict what they will do. 





THE AUTHOR e Dr. J. 
Elliott Janney is one of 
the founding partners of 
Rohrer, Hibler & Replo- 
gle. a nationwide firm of 
psychologists to manage- 
ment. For the past fifteen 
years, he has been con- 
sulting with top manage- 
ment in a cross-section of industry on the 
selection and development of managers. 
He holds a Ph.D. degree in psychology 
from Ohio State University and is a diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology. 





The competitor of one of the men stud- 
ied said of him: “With other men I can 
be reasonably sure of what they will 
do. We went to the same schools and 
read the same books. But you can’t pre- 
dict that so-and-so. I don’t think he 
knows nimself what he will do next— 
until he does it.” 

They enjoy their own unpredictabil- 
ity. In fact, they seem to have a streak 
of the practical joker in them in the 


way in which they enjoy upsetting their | 


competitors’ applecarts 

If these men are typical, the business 
builder is a different sort of man than 
most. He is more Congg@titted to his sense 
of values, more dediQted to his work, 
more convinced of his‘own competence. 

If he sometimes seems stubborn and 
cocky, we must remember that the 
prophet and the pioneer are never very 
easy to live with. They disturb the com- 
fortable, prod the unwilling, lead and 
drive the hesitant. They resemble the 
men who made this a great country, the 
wilful rebels who saw cities where others 
saw forests, who dreamed big dreams 
and refused to believe that there was a 
chance that the dreams would not be- 
come reality. 

Above all, they know that only change 
is permanent, and they have sensitized 
themselves to which changes are likely 
to be profitable. END 
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Cost cutting 


FACTS & IDEAS 
worth thousands of dollars £ 


Here . . . at your fingertips . . . are the dollar-and- 
space - saving facts about handling unit loads in narrow 
aisles. Learn how you can store more goods in your present 
warehouse. Increase capacity as much as 50% ... make 
new floor space more productive with narrow aisles. This 
new 24 page reference book contains complete specifica- 
tions of Raymond hydraulic and electric pallet handling 
trucks for every size and type of operation. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Send for your FREE copy today! 


* The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


FREE 4672 Madison St., Greene, N. Y. 
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Who cares about your 
Wire Cloth Fabrications? 


CAMBRIDGE does... 
that’s why you automatically get service 
with your order whether you need 
dozens of midget strainers or a single 
giant-sized retaining screen. 
Careful, competent workmanship and 
constant inspection assure you of quality 
modern machinery and accurate 
scheduling assure you of prompt delivery. 
And, a Cambridge Field Engineer follows 
up your order to make sure our product 
is giving you the best possible service. 
Let us quote on your next order for wire 
cloth fabrications. We manufacture wire 
cloth from any metal or alloy——including 
titanium—-in nine basic weaves. We'll 
work from your prints or draw up prints 
for your approval. Call your Cambridge 
Field Engineer .. . he’s listed in the yellow 
pages under ‘““Wire Cloth’’. Or, write for 
FREE 94-PAGE CATALOG. 


The Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. 


Department Y @ Cambridge 1, Md. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
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the paperwork on Saturday afternoon— 
if there’s time.” Getting things done is 
important and fun to them. 

To some extent, they have a keen 
insight into people’s motives and char- 
acter. They know what people will buy, 
when they will buy it, and what they 
will pay. 

Yet in other areas of their living they 
seem unable to exercise this insight with 
the same. success. Despite the charm 
they can exhibit at times, they are Ca- 
pable of quick rages and of quarrels 
with subordinates. Yet they command 
intense loyalties from some employees— 
usually from the kind of men who re- 
spect ability and are willing to make sac- 
rifices to be part of a winning team. 

They gamble and they improvise. It 
is hard to predict what they will do. 





THE AUTHOR e Dr. J. 
Elliott Janney is one of 
the founding partners of 
Rohrer, Hibler & Replo- 
gle, a nationwide firm of 
psychologists to manage- 
ment., For the past fifteen 
years, he has been con- 
sulting with top manage- 
ment in a cross-section of industry on the 
selection and development of managers. 
He holds a Ph.D. degree in psychology 
from Ohio State University and is a diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology. 





The competitor of one of the men stud- 
ied said of him: “With other men I can 
be reasonably sure of what they will 
do. We went to the same schools and 
read the same books. But you can’t pre- 
dict that so-and-so. I don’t think he 
knows himself what he will do next— 
until he does it.” 

They enjoy their own unpredictabil- 
ity. In fact, they seem to have a streak 
of the practical joker in them in the 
way in which they enjoy upsetting their 
competitors’ applecarts. 

If these men are typical, the business 
builder is a different. sort of man than 
most. He is more committed to his sense 
of values, more dedicated to his work, 
more convinced of his own competence. 

If he sometimes seems stubborn and 
cocky, we must remember that the 
prophet and the pioneer are never very 
easy to live with. They disturb the com- 
fortable, prod the unwilling, lead and 
drive the hesitant. They resemble the 
men who made this a great country, the 
wilful rebels who saw cities where others 
saw forests, who dreamed big dreams 
and refused to believe that there was a 
chance that the dreams would not be- 
come reality. 

Above all, they know that only change 
is permanent, and they have sensitized 
themselves to which changes a) likely 
to be profitable. END 
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Here . . . at your fingertips . . . are the dollar-and- 
space - saving facts about handling unit loads in narrow 
aisles. Learn how you can store more goods in your present 
warehouse. Increase capacity as much as 50% ... make 
new floor space more productive with narrow aisles. This 
new 24 page reference book contains complete specifica- 
tions of Raymond hydraulic and electric pallet handling 
trucks for every size and type of operation. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Send for your FREE copy today! 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


4672 Madison St., Greene, N. Y. 
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SPECTOR MID-STATES 





ITS WHAT YOU GET FOR YOUR MONEY THAT COUNTS! Rarely it’s price. 


Take your company’s transportation costs, for example. Isn’t it true that no sale is really made until 
the goods are shipped, received and accepted. That no matter how much was spent in manufacturing, 
advertising, selling—no payoff can be realized until the customer receives what he ordered—on time, 


in good condition. 


We know, of course, that transportation charges are based upon the carriers’ cost-of-doing-business. 
And it takes a lot of dollars to move a shipment from origin to destination. Especially those small 


shipments that require many handlings, much paperwork, much care. 


Perhaps in these cost-conscious-days we might do well to step back and ask ourselves “‘what am I 
getting for my transportation dollar ’’ We think you'll find that most reliable carriers not only give 


you your money’s worth, but more, lots more. 


ready, willing and eager to give you 


BALANCED 
PACKAGE 


you need to compete in today’s market 


TERMINALS IN: Albany Baltimore -Washington Boston Bridgeport Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Decatur 
Eau Claire tndianapolis Kansas City Milwaukee New Britain New York Newark Peoria Philadelphia Providence 
Rochester Rockford St. Louis St. Paul-Minneapolis South Bend Springfield (Mass.) Topeka Wichita Worcester 


SPECTOR FREIGHT SVSTEM, INC. General Offices: 3100 South Wolcott Avenue, Chicago 8 











Faster Fastening Cuts Production Costs 


RISING production costs and recent 
advances in forming parts have made 
necessary the complementary develop- 
ment of new powered machines for 
faster application of familiar fasteners 
and the invention of entirely new fas- 
tening techniques for use in manufac- 
turing. 

Investment casting, core forging, 
chemical milling, flow-spinning, pro- 
gressive die stamping, and explosive 
forming are among the new fabricating 
‘techniques now widely applied in Amer- 
ican factories to cut part costs or to 
achieve designs impossible or impracti- 
cal with familiar machines. 

But in mass production the cost of 
assembly is usually a major, if not the 
greatest, cost element. Therefore, intro- 
duction of a better or faster fastening 
method can reap greater savings than 
faster part fabrication. 

Adhesive fastening has 
more rapidly in the postwar era than 
any other tastening technique (see 
DR&MI, March 1958, page 47) 


prog! essed 


Other fastening methods 


In addition to adhesives and the fas- 
tening methods illustrated, there are a 
number of other new tastening methods 
worth evaluating. They include: 

@ Aluminum dip brazing 

@ Inert-gas welding 

@ Ultrasonic welding, soldering, and 
brazing (see DR&MI, June 1958, page 
40) 

@ Air-powered nail drivers (see DR& 
MI, January 1958, page 44) 


" 
. 





Metal stitching (see photos) resem- 
bles stapling, except that the fasteners 
can go through sheet metal, even full- 
hard stainless. It can also be used to 
attach plywood, rubber, fabrics, and 
plastics to metal as much as ‘g-inch 
thick. As with stapling, no holes need 
be drilled first. Cost is very low—20 
cents per 1,000 stitches. 

When a machinist has to attach a bolt 
to a surface, and he can’t work from 
the other side, the usual procedure 1s 
to drill a hole, tap it, then thread in a 
stud. Stud welding (see photo) enor- 
mously speeds up the job by attaching 
the stud directly to the surface by fu- 
sion. A good operator can load the $500 
welding gun and weld the stud in about 
ten seconds. First developed in 1939 for 
the shipbuilding industry, stud welding 
now does many heavy metal-working 
jobs, especially in construction. 


No more sore thumbs 

Even the lowly nail is being upgraded. 
A new “Hi-Load” nail has been devel- 
oped to replace the long-wire nail com- 
monly used to attach plywood sheathing 
to walls, floors, and ceilings. Short, 
thick, and threaded, the new nails won't 
pop, can be handled more easily, and 

from the production angle—can be 
driven faster. In addition, they bend less 
often when hammered, thus reducing 
waste. 

Most of the fasteners or fastening 
methods shown here are permanent. 
[hey can’t be unfastened easily or with- 
out destroying the product. But where 





TAPE-CONTROLLED RIVETING: This is one of four $300,000 machines riveting 75- by 
4-foot B-S2G wing panels at Boeing's Wichita Division. Made by General Drivmatic 


Company, Buffalo, the 


/3-ton riveter automatically drills and countersinks the hole. 


inserts the slue, rams, then shaves off the outer head—before moving to the next elec- 
tronically-located spot. The largest slug sizes are stored at —10° F and driven very cold. 
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field disassembly is necessary to make 
repairs or for regular maintenance, a 
number of unusual, quick-opening fas- 
teners can be used. The “Air-loc,” 
“Cam-loc,” and “Dzus” fasteners are 
good examples. 

Growing standardization among sup- 
pliers of specific fasteners should insure 
greater uniformity of fastening in the 
end-product in which they are used. 
For instance, all the manufacturers of 
Phillips recessed-head screws recently 
agreed on a smaller number of standard 
driving tools. The design of the recess 
has also been made uniform so that the 
Same torque will drive the same size 
screw no matter who makes it. 


Plastics in fasteners 

The latest materials also are going 
into — and around — fasteners, so that 
they can perform in difficult, corrosive, 
or high-temperature environments. By 
enclosing the heads of some fasteners in 
plastics, electrical insulating functions 
can be gained. Some of the new “blind” 
rivets depend on the properties of plas- 
tics for their action. Although plastic 
fasteners are not so strong as metal 
ones, they frequently can be put in place 
much faster. 

Better fastening has particular impor- 
tance in the United States because of 
our much higher labor rates. Since prac- 
tically all fastening machines or tools 
are individually operated or controlled, 
improving their speed and efficiency 
helps in offsetting cheap labor rates 
—M.M. 


Overseas. 


PACKAGING: Up to 1,000 of these corru- 
gated cartons can be turned out in one shift 
on this motorized Bostitch stapler. Previ- 
ously tape was the fastening agent at Gen- 


eral Industries’ plant in Elvria, Ohio. 
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A STITCH IN TIME: Assembling aluminum sections of freezer 
liners at Amana (lowa) Refrigeration, Inc., with an Acme-Morri- 
son Metal Stitcher. By changing over from metal screws, assem- 
bly rates increased twelve times at one-third the cost in fastening 
materials. A close-up of metal stitching is shown at the top right. 


acd 
MAINTENANCE: Explosive-actuated tools, mainly 
construction industry, are fast becoming one of the major weap- 
ons of the maintenance man. Fasteners can be rapidly driven into 
place even in awkward positions such as overhead. Here, 
a Ramset tool attaches lathing channels to a concrete ceiling. 


used in the 


REUSEABLE FASTENERS: Jihese “Klimp” fasteners can be quickly 
attached or removed fram special cleated-panel shipping contain- 
ers. Available from Navan Products, Inc., Los Angeles, the mod- 
ular packaging system can cut container costs by 50 per cent. 
The technique was developed by North American Aviation. 
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STUD WELDERS: Mainly used in heavy industry, stud welders can 
attach threaded studs or eve bolts to metal surfaces in fractions 
of a second. The weldine eun is made by KSM Products, Inc.. 
Merchantville, N.J. Stud welding is particularly valuable where 
the worker can’t work from both sides. 


‘| 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING: A// the operator has to do is hold th 


air-powered tool over the hole in these Sears-Kenmore ranges, 


and a screw with preassembled washer pops into place. These 
Parker-Kalon screws are fed through a transparent plastic cabli 
from a big storage bin. The tools are set not to overdrive. 
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older with 
mportant Ideas 


FOR YOU WHO ARE USING 16mm FILMS 
—-OR PLAN TO USE THEM 








Today there are three basic projector tinuous films on dealer counters 


types. Make your choice after reading (unattended), is a real sales-maker. 
in this folder about the kinds of show- 


Greatly increased circulation 
and sales can result from the use of 


up-to-date projectors—as you'll agree 


ings being used in modern marketing. 


One type, which has a built-in TV- 








style screen, is rapidly gaining in when you read this TSI ‘Projector- 
popularity with salesmen. Another, Selector” folder. It’s yours for the 
which gives you a showing of con- asking. 
( > 
Technical Service, Inc. 


30865 Five Mile Road 
Livonia, Michigan 








Tect - SELL - INSTRUCT] 
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INTEGRATED MARKETING 


continued from page 41 







102 per cent, the other by 32 per 
cent. The cost in the first case was a 
comparatively moderate 25 per cent in- 
crease in dollar investment; in the other, 
46 per cent. This disparity obviously 
called for action. To makeyolume prof- 
itable, Ditto set up each branch sales 
head as the manager of his own busi- 
ness. He was sold his gods at a trans- 
fer price and made accountable for his 
own profit and loss. Improvement was 
immediate and lasting. 
















Profitable sales coverage 





Assignment of salesmen to territorial 
coverage 1s another illustration of the 
managed approach to selling. Sylvania 
Electric Products faced the problem of 
providing field sales coverage for a mass- 
produced lighting product throughout 
the United States. Instead of simply spot- 
ting its men on the basis of hunch, or 
permitting coverage to develop haphaz- 
ardly, Sylvania _ identified market 
areas, determined what the most profit- 
able coverage should cost, and assigned 
men only as potential payoff indicated. 
The net result was a 28 per cent increase 
in sales of this product over a five-year 
period. 













its 

































Give ‘em better service 

The third major purpose of market- 
ing 1s to provide service so that the cus- 
tomer is satisfied with the product he 
buys and will either repeat his purchase 
or recommend the product to others. 
Many companies have found that serv- 
ice is the critical point on which repeat 
business depends. Appliance, television, 
and automobile buyers, for example, are 
swayed as much by the service reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer as by the qual- 
ities of the product itself. 

General Electric is an excellent ex- 
ample. Several years ago it established 
formal marketing organizations and in- 
structed them to meet this initial five- 
fold goal: 

@ Find out what and where the markets 
are. 

@ See that General Electric has the 
right product, at the right place, at the 
right time, at the right price. 

@ Support G-E products adequately 
with advertising and sales promotion. 
@ Sell to the greatest possible number 
of customers, through the most efficient 
and economical sales and distribution 
channels. 

@ Provide effective customer and prod- 
uct service. 

Fine-sounding words? Yes, but they 
also triggered telling action throughout 
General Electric’s many decentralized 
and diversified operations. Take vacuum 
cleaners. General Electric had an undis- 
tinguished product and only a_ small 
share of the market. Its prices were 
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NEW WAY TO UPGRADE YOUR PRODUCTS: VINYL COATINGS 
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These weave 
patterns are made 
with 5 colors of 
vinyl-coated 
fibrous glass. 


Highly decorative 
vinyl-coated string can 
make multicolor net 
bags and carry-alls. 
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Eye-catching “‘wrap”’ 


for holiday packaging, 


gift wrapping. 





This “‘deck chair’’* is covered 
with vinyl-coated string, 
woven toa 

high-style ‘‘net”’ that is 

tough, colorful, weather-proof. 


*Designed by British Chair Company, Miomi, Fla. 


Colorful, “leather-y’’ coatings for STRING, ROPE or FIBROUS GLASS 


You can put a smooth, tough coat- 
ing of vinyl on rope, string, thread, 
or filaments of fibrous glass with a 
continuous dip and cure process us- 
ing a vinyl dispersion. The coatings 
transform these basic materials into 
something new, different, colorful 
with wider marketing potential. 


Tough vinyl ‘‘skin” up to 1/16” (60 


mils) thick can be applied by a single 
dipping. Color range is unlimited, 
and the toughness and flexibility can 
be controlled by the formulation of 
the dispersion. For sources of vinyl- 
coated string, rope or glass fila- 
ments—or for sources of ready-to- 
use dispersions for coating sheet 
metal, wire, expanded steel, or glass, 
write Monsanto. 


Organic Chemicals Division 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. SP-5, St. Louis 24, Missouri 
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Monsanto manufactures a wide variety of 
plasticizers and Opalon® resins for formu- 
lators of these high-quality vinyl! dispersions. 


Monsanto 


) 
Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 
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NOW YOU CAN ADDRESS 
MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
IN 1/3 THE TIME 

















attach a 
PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH 
to your ledger cards! 


SAVES TIME! Reduces statement addressing in 


rage olflice up to 66°, 


PREVENTS ERRORS! Icliminates wrong 


liing, et 


ENABLES YOUR LEDGER CARDS TO WRITE! 
heading 


In addition to 
tion notices vou can also address 


oft lnding ind othe othe direct tii | service 


the ave 


addresses, 


LHisspy 


statements and erolec- 


lahels bills 


I ip shipping forms all from yo 
‘ | if | hile 
@ Just typ. the name and address ONCE on the 
PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH They're easily 
prepared im wan ordinary typewrite! no special 
equipment required 
PRINT WITH THE MACHINE COMPLETE ¢79 00 
MODEL 60 WITH SUPPLIES pias Fed. 
Master Addresser | FOR 500 ACCOUNTS Exc.Tax 


Master Addresser Company 


6500-V Wesi Lake Si. . Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Award-winning 112-page 


Minnesota 


SITE BOOK 


Site-see from your desk! This factual 
brochure shows with photos latest 
industrial details of 123 Minnesota 
cities, and lists 424 current site areas 
with name of local contact. Write, 
on your firm’s letterhead: 
Dept. of Business Development 

State Capitol, Dept. 427, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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high. The design had been determined 
by engineering people who modified it 
only to fit manufacturing requirements. 
If features of the cleaner happened to fit 
the housewife’s requirements for clean- 
ing floors, this was largely by coinci- 
dence 

How to put the emphasis where it be- 
longed? General Electric first put its 
market researchers to work finding out 
who the vacuum cleaner customers 
were, where they lived, and what kind 
of cleaners they needed, wanted, and 
would buy. This information was fed to 
another new marketing division—prod- 
uct planning—and, as a result, the many 
different models engineered to offer a 
host of design features were combined 
in One multi-service type. Instead of 
serving primarily as a rug cleaner, the 
vacuum was made an efficient tool for 
cleaning furniture, draperies, and wood- 
work, as well as carpets. 


Focal point: the customer 


Where were these customers, and how 
did they prefer to buy? The answer to 
that question placed G-E vacuum clean- 
ers in a large number of appliance out- 
lets where the housewife said she'd pre- 
fer to shop. 

How much did the customer want to 
pay? GE found that vacuum cleaners in- 
creased in popularity as the price moved 
under the then current bedrock low of 


$100. And as the price tag got as small 
as $50, demand zoomed again. General 
Electric lowered its prices accordingly 
and cut costs proportionately by concen- 
trating on the production of a single 
model. 

The consolidation and refocusing of 
staff effort is important in the new mar- 
keting concept, though it is often over- 
looked by companies which do not see 
the basic pattern. All staff groups neces- 
sary to accomplish the basic purposes 
of company marketing must be inte- 
grated under one marketing executive. 
A logically grouped, tightly-knit organi- 
zational entity must be developed to 
reach these new goals. For most com- 
panies, this means expanding marketing 
to include advertising, sales promotion, 
market research, and sales training. 

A team of experts 

Realigning staff in this way has sev- 
eral important advantages. For one, it 
brings together a team with varied 
skills immediately concerned with the 
same objective: finding, selling, and 
satisfying customers. Because these staff 
specialists report to a top marketing ex- 
ecutive, technical problems in advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and market re- 
search need never reach the president, 
but can be effectively integrated and 
coordinated one full level below the top. 
This has two advantages. It removes 





The New Marketing Organization 


While no one organization pattern will fit 
the requirements of every company, here 
is a representative set-up incorporating the 


principles of integrated marketing and de- 
signed for a functionally organized, multi- 


product company with national distribution. 








Director 
of Marketing 








L | i 


Product 
Managers 








Sales 
Service 
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Field Sales 
Manager 














Sales 
Training 














Regional Sales Managers 
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America’s sold is easier to enter... 


more comfortable to sit in! 


The world’s best-se 
car has greater load space ~ 


-.saceessibility! = -— (and your salesmen will be, too!) 


The best seller is the 59 Ford and 
the big reason for Ford’s success is 
that it makes wonderful sense. 





Fords are built for people. And this 
makes your salesmen happy. Door- 
ways are wider—easier to get in and 
out of. Trunks are easier to load. In 
fact, Ford’s trunk opening is almost 
a foot lower than Ford’s nearest com- 
petitor. Seats are fully cushioned. 


Fords are built for savings. And this 
makes everybody happy! Standard 
Ford engines thrive on regular gas 
(at regular prices). Full-Flow Oil 
Filter means oil changes only every 
4000 miles. Aluminized mufflers last 
twice as long as ordinary types. And 
the world’s most beautifully propor- 
tioned cars have the world’s finest 
finish. It needs no waxing—ever! 








re No wonder fleet buyers are sold. 

» Thecar with the biggest It’s just good sense to do business with The No. 1 car in sales 
following is the car Saves money on gas, on oil, 

with Thunderbird elegance! ...99 FORD FLE ETS on maintenance bills! 

b> oe a ‘ 
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The most popular car is the lowest priced of the best-selling three! 
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Paperwork 
by Bruning 


Bruning 


4 ....... Lelephone 


to Alaska 


Jonze 


Helps Pacific Telephone 
Pioneer Another Frontier 
in Communications! 


@ It was pioneering work of The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company that established efficient 
telephone communications with 
Alaska by Microwave—a unique sys- 
tem of towers that relay calls directly 
to submarine cable installation. 

Today, progressive Pacific Tele- 
phone of Washington and Idaho is 
pioneering another frontier of com- 
munication with Bruning Copyflex 
copying machines. With Copyflex, in- 
formation for all types of reports and 
systems paperwork is written only 
once at Pacific Telephone. Directly 
from written or typed originals, to 
which information can 





No clerical copying. No proofreading. 
In one year, Copyflex saved Pacific 
Telephone nearly $40,000 in form 
costs alone. 


You, too, can make substantial 
savings with Copyflex. Machines are 
clean, odorless, economical — letter- 
size copies cost less than a penny 
each for materials. All machines, 
including table top model at $555, 
are available on Lease-Purchase 
plan. Call your nearby Bruning office, 
or write: Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, 
Illinois. In Canada: 105 Church St., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 





be added or changed, 
Copyflex produces 
necessary copies. 


(BRUNIN 








by Microwave 





from the president the burden of mak- 
ing technical decisions in marketing, 
and it gives the marketing head an op- 
portunity to make balanced judgments 
involving all aspects of marketing prob- 
lems. 

This realignment of staff also gives 
the top marketing executive the admin- 
istrative tools he needs to accept and 
exercise wider authority. It thus creates 
a basis for truly decentralized market- 
ing. 


Pre-selling the customer 


Another advantage of unified staff 
support is that now the company can 
bring all its heavy guns to bear on pre- 
selling through carefully-focused pro- 
grams of market research, promotion, 
and advertising. It is becoming more 





THE AUTHOR e Louis A. 
Allen, who has had ex- 
tensive experience in ad- 
vising Companies on man- 
agement and _ organiZa- 

~ tional problems, now 

i heads his own manage- 
| \ it ment consultant firm— 
a ro Louis A. Allen Associates, 
of Palo Alto, Calif. He is the author of 
Management and Organization, published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, and 
has lectured at New York University and 
the University of Chicago. He has held 
managerial positions with the Aluminum 
Company of America and Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc. 





and more obvious that customers can 
be sold on brand superiority before 
they reach the dealer or store, and that, 
once established, this brand preference 
can be maintained with support from 
the retailer. This 1s where effective staff 
can provide payoff backing for the field 
sales force. 

A significant development in market- 
ing staff is the increasing importance 
of the product manager. Although fre- 
quently misused as a product field sales 
supervisor, the product manager has 
become an important staff adjunct to 
the integrated marketing team. 

The product manager can help solve 
the problem of selling multiple and di- 
versified product lines through a single 
sales force. It is a marketing axiom that, 
when a salesman carries two or more 
lines, he will inevitably favor one or a 
few over the others because of greater 
familiarity, easier selling, better com- 
missions, and related reasons. As a re- 
sult, excellent long-term prospects for 
these neglected products often dry up 
before they can be developed. 


Some are favored 
To a somewhat more limited extent, 
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the same thing happens at the staff level. 
Preferences creep into functional de- 
cisions all the way from the use of tele- 
vision spots to allocation of the package 
design budget. Sooner or later, part of 
the line is badly handicapped in its bat- 
tle with outside competition. 

The conventional solution has been 
the use of sales specialists or separate 
sales forces. Both are effective to a lim- 
ited degree. In the first case, however, 
divided authority often plays havoc with 
the sales force. In the second, the ex- 
pense of maintaining multiple sales 
forces may nullify volume improvement. 

Product managers are staff product 
specialists reporting to the marketing 
head. They advise and serve the market- 
ing chief, the field sales force. and other 
staff groups with respect to the require- 
ments of one product or product group. 

The product manager has no author- 
ity over field sales supervision or over 
other marketing staff departments. He 
concerns himself exclusively with de- 
veloping and recommending marketing 
objectives, policies, programs, and budg- 
ets for his product group. He recom- 
mends new products and product line 
changes, prepares price and discount 
recommendations, sets up the merchan- 
dising calendar, and recommends not 
only the preliminary advertising pro- 
gram, but also the timing of advertising 
and promotion breaks and of the field 
sales effort. 


The product manager 

Many advantages result from having 
one man monitor the many interlock- 
ing interests for each product. Since 
every product has its sponsor in major 
decisions, it is much more likely to get 
proper consideration. The marketing 
head, who cannot possibly be alert to 
the needs and opportunities of 50 or 
S500 products, now has expert consulta- 
tion on the product aspects of each prob- 
lem as it arises. Moreover, he has the 
valuable assistance of a specialist who 
keeps abreast of product developments, 
helps him to plan a hard-hitting product 
marketing effort, coordinates product 
needs with other product groups for 
him, evaluates performance against 
goals, and recommends new approaches 
to improving profits. 

These important aspects of integrated 
marketing need not have revolutionary 
implications. The key requirements are 
that the customer’s needs should form 
the basis for product design and manu- 
facture, and that the customer should 
be sold and serviced according to his 
preferences. This probably will point 
to an integration of marketing philoso- 
phy and planning and a realignment of 
marketing organization. Properly car- 
ried through, it can help a company im- 
prove both sales and profits and estab- 
lish a sound basis for continued growth. 

END 
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whenever industry beckons 
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Bridgeport... 

hides from Harrisburg... 

tools to Trenton... 

or any commodity 

you make or buy, 
“anywhere you want it... 

rely on the modern 

o folor 4a Cobre (ele) muanle) ce) @icr-]aal-1¢ 

America’s most dependable 

shipping service. 


te ° 
The motor carrier 


” 


with more go-how. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Connecting the Eastern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest: Akron e Baltimore « Bethlehem 
Bridgeport « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland »« Columbus « Dayton « Evansville « Ft. Wayne « Harrisburg 
Indianapolis « Jersey City e Metuchen « New York City « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Trenton « Zanesville 
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MR. PRESIDENT - set your own schedule 


There’s a new way for you and your staff to keep appointments today any- 
where in the U.S. A.—on short notice—and on time. It’s the 1959 model of the reliable 
ON MARK MARKETEER—the fastest, safest Executive Airplane on the market. 


A completely remanufactured Douglas B-26—the new MARKETEER brings you con- 
venience and speed you never dreamed of — with unprecedented comfort and safety. Set 
your own schedule—you are complete master of your time in a MARKETEER. A phone 
call to your pilot—and you and five or six of your Key people (and co-pilot) can be on 
your way. You’re flying a safe, dependable twin-engine airplane that cruises at 300 
plus mph—up to 2200 miles non-stop—and the initial low cost will surprise you. 

Lease arrangements can be easily made; or if you now have a smaller, slower corpo- 
rate airplane we will give you a liberal trade-in allowance. If you now own a modified 
B-26 we can remake it for you at low cost to incorporate some or all of the improve- 
ments for which the ON MARK MARKETEER has become famous. Ask for our brochure 


which Ulustrates the many features of this remarkable aircraft for corporate use. 


Kerbat C1 Lev 


ROBERT 0. DENNY, President 7 


- 


Om pari 


7929 Hayvenhurst Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. - Telephone STanley 3-1030 - Cable address: ONMARK 








ON MARK¢e 
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International Markets 





... Trends and practices in overseas trade 


What World Markets Expect in 1959 


THE PREVAILING mood in overseas 
markets is one of quiet optimism in 
gaging 1959 international business pros- 
pects. In contrast to a year ago, when 
the outlook was clouded by a glut in 
many world commodities, shrinking 
prices, and thinning markets, reports 
currently filed by 43 branches and cor- 
respondents of DUN & BRADSTREET’S In- 
ternational Division, forecast a_ high 
cegree of stability in most overseas 
areas. 

Here, is a synopsis of what trends 
these observers think may be expected 
in their international, internal, and in- 
dustrial activities: 

@ Imports from the United States will 
rise or at least stay level with 1958 in 
most markets. 

@ Imports from other countries will in- 
crease sharply in more than half the 
markets. 

@ Exports to the United States will 
mostly hold to the 1958 volume. 

@ Exports to other countries will be 
expanded in more than half of the over- 
SCaS afeas. 

@ The current dollar situation has been 
strengthened in about two out of five 
of the markets reviewed. Slightly more 
than one in five reports diminishing dol- 
lar reserves. 

@ Forecast of local sales is most opti- 
mistic, with 27 of the markets looking 
to increased trade in 1959. Only eleven 
expect sales to contract compared with 
1958. 

@ Current inventories are classified as 
“adequate” in 27 areas, with only eight 
markets labelling inventories as_ thin. 


JANUARY 1959 


ALEXANDER O. STANLEY, Contributing Editor 


Heavy stocks are reported in eight in- 
Stances. 

@ Wholesale credits and collections are 
described as fluid and fairly prompt in 
most cases, with seven markets report- 
ing tight credits and slow collections. 
Eight areas classify credit and collection 
conditions as especially good. 

@ Local industrial activity is expected 
to exceed 1958 levels in almost two- 
thirds of the markets reporting. About 
One in three expects that industrial pro- 
duction will reach at least the 1958 vol- 
ume. Only- one area expects sharp cuts. 

A more detailed analysis is given in 
the table on the following page. 

Nearly all respondents report a gov- 
ernment program is being developed to 
encourage private U.S. investments in 
their markets. The exceptions are Guate- 
mala, the Netherlands Antilles, Uru- 
guay, and Saudi Arabia. The United 
Kingdom gave a qualified “yes” to the 
query. Almost identical responses were 
given to the question of whether a sim- 
ilar program is being undertaken to at- 
tract private foreign companies (other 
than American) to invest locally. The 


exceptions were Peru, Japan, and the 
Philippines, which seem to prefer U.S. 
capital. Saudi Arabia, which said “no” 
to encouraging U.S. investments, Is re- 
ported interested in capital from other 
foreign sources. 

Oddly enough, complaints about 
Communist incursions into local mar- 
xets are nonexistent In most areas, ex- 
cept the Far East, and to some extent 
in the Middle East. A question as to 
whether the Soviet bloc of countries, in- 
cluding China, was disturb'ng their do- 
mestic or international Conuwodity mar- 
kets through dumping practices or by 
cutting prices, brought negative re- 
sponses from all Latin American re- 
spondents except Uruguay, a big wool 
exporter. Some imports from Russia 
have been effected in Uruguay through 
bilateral or exchange (barter) agree- 
ments. While these were not considered 
an immediate or serious hazard, subse- 
quent news reports indicate the Soviet 
Union ts buying 26 per cent of the 
Uruguayan wool crop. 

Opinion here seems more concerned 
with what could happen to the other 


Reports from 43 international markets, which account 
for 80 per cent of U.S. world trade, forecast 


that business will be generally better this 


coming year both at home and abroad. 
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MR. PRESIDENT - set your own schedule 


There’s a new way for you and your staff to keep appointments today any- 
where in the U.S.A.—on short notice—and on time. It’s the 1959 model of the reliable 
ON MARK MARKETEER—the fastest, safest Executive Airplane on the market. 


A completely remanufactured Douglas B-26—the new MARKETEER brings you con- 
venience and speed you never dreamed of — with unprecedented comfort and safety. Set 
your own schedule—you are complete master of your time in a MARKETEER. A phone 
call to your pilot—and you and five or six of your key people (and co-pilot) can be on 
your way. You’re flying a safe, dependable twin-engine airplane that cruises at 300 
plus mph—up to 2200 miles non-stop—and the initial low cost will surprise you. 


Lease arrangements can be easily made; or if you now have a smaller, slower corpo- 
rate airplane we will give you a liberal trade-in allowance. If you now own a modified 
B-26 we can remake it for you at low cost to incorporate some or all of the improve- 
ments for which the ON MARK MARKETEER has become famous. Ask for our brochure 
which illustrates the many features of this remarkable aircraft for corporate use. 
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What World Markets Expect in 1959 


THE PREVAILING mood in overseas 
markets is one of quiet optimism in 
gaging 1959 international business pros- 
pects. In contrast to a year ago, when 
the outlook was clouded by a glut in 
many world commodities, shrinking 
prices, and thinning markets, reports 
currently filed by 43 branches and cor- 
respondents of DUN & BRADSTREET’S In- 
ternational Division, forecast a_ high 
aegree of stability in most overseas 
areas. 

Here, is a synopsis of what trends 
these observers think may be expected 
in their international, internal, and in- 
dustrial activities: 

@ Imports from the United States will 
rise or at least stay level with 1958 in 
most markets. 

@ Imports from other countries will in- 
crease sharply in more than half the 
markets. 

@ Exports to the United States 
mostly hold to the 1958 volume. 
@ Exports to other countries will be 
expanded in more than half of the over- 


will 


seas areas. 
@ The current dollar situation has been 
strengthened in about two out of five 
of the markets reviewed. Slightly more 
than one in five reports diminishing dol- 
lar reserves. 

@ Forecast of local sales is most opti- 
mistic, with 27 of the markets looking 
to increased trade in 1959. Only eleven 
expect sales to contract compared with 
1958. 

@ Current inventories are classified as 
“adequate” in 27 areas, with only eight 
markets labelling inventories as_ thin. 


JANUARY 1959 


ALEXANDER O. STANLEY, Contributing Editor 


Heavy stocks are reported in eight in- 
Stances. 

@ Wholesale credits and collections are 
described as fluid and fairly prompt in 
most cases, with seven markets report- 
ing tight credits and slow collections. 
Eight areas classify credit and collection 
conditions as especially good. 

@ Local industrial activity is expected 
to exceed 1958 levels in almost two- 
thirds of the markets reporting. About 
One in three expects that industrial pro- 
duction will reach at least the 1958 vol- 
ume. Only one area expects sharp cuts. 

A more detailed analysis is given in 
the table on the following page. 

Nearly all respondents report a gov- 
ernment program is being developed to 
encourage private U.S. investments in 
their markets. The exceptions are Guate- 
mala, the Netherlands Antilles, Uru- 
guay, and Saudi Arabia. The United 
Kingdom gave a qualified “yes” to the 
query. Almost identical responses were 
given to the question of whether a sim- 
ilar program is being undertaken to at- 
tract private foreign companies (other 
than American) to invest locally. The 


exceptions were Peru, Japan, and the 
Philippines, which seem to prefer U.S. 
capital. Saudi Arabia, which said “no” 
to encouraging U.S. investments, is re- 
ported interested in capital from other 
foreign sources. 

Oddly enough, complaints 
Communist incursions into 
xets are nonexistent in most areas, ex- 
cept the Far East, and to some extent 
in the Middle East. A question as to 
whether the Soviet bloc of countries, in- 
cluding China, was disturbing their do- 
mestic or international commodity mar- 
kets through dumping practices or by 
cutting prices, brought negative re- 
sponses from all Latin American. re- 
spondents except Uruguay, a big wool 
exporter. Some imports from Russia 
have been effected in Uruguay through 
bilateral or exchange (barter) 
ments. While these were not considered 
an immediate or serious hazard, subse- 
quent news reports indicate the Soviet 
Union is buying 26 per cent of the 
Uruguayan wool crop. 

Opinion here seems more concerned 
with what could happen to the other 


about 


local mar- 


agree- 


Reports from 43 international markets, which account 
for 80 per cent of U.S. world trade, forecast 
that business will be generally better this 
coming year both at home and abroad. 








What 43 Markets 


Foresee in 1959 


The table on the right summarizes the ba- 


sic findings of DR&MI’s year-end survey 
of the branches and correspondents of 
DuN & BRADSTREET’S International Divi- 
sion 


In describing the market forecasts, the 


following symbols have been used: 


L Above 1958 levels 
0 Same as 1958 levels 
Below 1958 levels 


These symbols apply to all columns with 
the following exceptions: 
dollar situation 
dollar 


indicates 
situation: “O” indi 
dollar situation: 


Current 
strengthening 
cates no change in 
indicates weakening dollar situation. 
indicates un- 


Current inventories: “+ 


derstocked inventories; “O” indicates ade 
quately stocked inventories; 
overstocked inventories. 
Wholesale credit and collections: *4-" in- 
situation and prompt 


fair credit situ- 


indicates 


dicates good credit 
“yr 

fail 

credit: situation 


collections: indicates 
ation and 


pool 


collections: indicates 
and slow collections. 

Ihe symbols in color tn these three 
columns signify favorable conditions 


than were reported a year ago. 


less 


“Total market factor” ts obtained by 
assigning the arbitrary values of 3, 2, and 
1 to the symbols “+,” “0,” and re- 
spectively, and totaling them across for 


each market area. Thus, the highest pos- 
sible total for any one market area 1s 27. 
A market factor of 18 is the dividing line. 
A higher figure indicates a forecast of 
general improvement over 1958; a lower 
figure, a from 1958. It must be 
clearly understood that the total market 
factor is not weighted, 1.e., the increasing 
or relative importance of the factors has 
not been allowed for. It is, therefore, dif- 
ficult to establish a precise total market 
evaluation. For example, in one country 
the current inventories and local industrial 
activity might be subordinate to the cur- 
rent dollar situation or to exports to the 
United States, both of which might far 
outweigh all other factors. The reverse 
might be true in another country. How- 
ever, by using the total market factor, it Is 
possible to get a workable index of the 
market position of each country and an 
evaluation of its potential for 1959. 


decline 


Latin American countries dependent for 
their livelihood on the export of min- 
erals and other extractives to world 
markets. This seems a valid concern. 

A number of Latin American coun- 
tries whose complaints about Soviet 
trade practices have made recent head- 
lines, e.g. Bolivia and Chile, did not file 
reports in the current survey. Undoubt- 
edly, their comments on this might well 
be even more alarming. Actually, the 
group of Latin American countries re- 
viewed in this study is less exposed to 
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Im- Ex- Whole- 
Im- a Ex- oy ae pron Cur- Po ol — Total 
ports other ports other dollar of  rent* and __ trial market 
from coun- to coun- situa- local inven- collec- activ- factor 
U.S. tries U.S tries tion sales tories tions ity 1958 1959 
NR kG cS k as 0 0 “+ 0 “+ + + 22 20 
Latin America and West Indies 
Argentina......... 0 . 0 0 - — { - + 17 18 
NS aes 0 0 0 0 + + 0 + 21 19 
ES arta a eters 0 0 0 0 + 0 0 + 22 19 
British Honduras. 7 + 0 +- 0 + 0 0 20 
Br. W. Indies 
Federation...... { }. 0 . + -+ 0 + + 24 +25 
Colombia See { {- } + 0 : 0 0 + 16 24 
‘Cuba al io 0 0 0 { 0 0 0 19 18 
Dominican Republic ; . + 0 t 20 26 
Ecuador... . : 0 . 0 0 0 21 23 
El Salvador . 0 0 12 13 
French W. Indies 0 0 } 0 22 20 
Guatemala | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 is 16 
Honduras 0 20 i6 
Mexico ey ee - ' 0 23 21 
Neth. Antilles. .... 0 0 0 0 18 17 
Nicaragua......... 0 0 14 12 
Peru Fae 0 0 0 0 0 23 k4 
Puerto Rico. . } } 0 0 23 22 
Surinam... } , 0 0 0 21 
ae eee 0 17 24 
Europe 
Denmark 0 4 0 Oo oO oO 0 oOo 419 20 
Greece di | ' { 0 t 20 22 
Italy ie t { t 0 0 + 21 24 
Netherlands. . 0 0 { 0 0 0 18 2 
Spain. “arlene 0 0 0 0 0 t 16 
United Kingdom... 0 0 0 0 } . 22 22 
West Germany.... t t + t 0 0 4 25 25 
Middle East 
Iran ! es 0 + - 0 + 0 0 + 20 =«19 
Israel | i oa + + r t 0 + 26 23 
Lebanon Vee 0 0 0 0 0 t 0 0 0 22 19 
Saudi Arabia...... + - : : 0 + 13. «16 
Turkey Ar ee t + + + t + + + + IS 27 
Far East and Oceania 
Australia.......... = - 0 + - + 0 “+ 17 19 
CE ale re oa ae Oe + t 0 + + + 0 0 18 21 
Hong Kong.... : 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 16 
ee re re -+- 0 0 + + + 0 +- 11 21 
Japan..... ree -- — - 0 0 + - 0 + 19 16 
Pakistan.......... 0 -— 0 0 - — + + 21 16 
Philippines. . . it — 7 0 + - — 0 0 16 16 
Thailand.......... + + + + — 0 19 18 
Africa 
Sree + 0 + os t + 0 18 20 
Union of South 
RNASE Pare 0 0 0 oo — 0 0 0 20 18 
the competitive machinations of the spondents reports any internal repercus- 
Soviet bloc, at least for the time being. sions from Soviet competition. 
But its economic woes make Latin But in the Middle East and the Far 
America vulnerable to the more in- East areas, complaints on this score 


sidious approach which the Soviet is 
currently taking—swapping Russian oil 
for Brazilian cocoa; granting credits to 
Argentina to buy Russian oil machinery; 
offering to sop up Peru's surplus lead 
and zinc by outright (Czechoslovakian ) 
purchase. These events recently made 
headlines. 
None of 


the several European re- 
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occur with increasing frequency. in 
Iran, prices on various types of ma- 
chinery are the sensitive point, at least 
among local importers. In Saudi Arabia, 
the complaint is about glass goods, tim- 
ber, iron, and machinery. In Hong 
Kong, Malaya, and Burma, it is textiles, 
provisions, bicycles, window glass, and 
household goods that are under com- 
Industry 


and Modern 








Ryder Truck Rental enables modern management to budget transpor- 


tation costs in advance. Renting Fords or other dependable trucks from 
Ryder frees executive talent of all truck-management matters, 


releases vital working capital for more productive uses, 
+ 


assures uninterrupted transportation. Ryder’s Ryder System, a fast-growing publicly-owned 


transportation engineers can help you now! transportation company, also operates modern 


truck lines from New England to Texas. Write today for 
& 


information on Ryder System or for brochure, “‘How Modern 
nf Management Can Profit from Truck Leasing.” 
RYDER SYSTEM, INC. Nd 
GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BUILDING, P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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petitive attack. In Japan, it’s silk yarn, 
cotton cloth, and paper. In the Philip- 
pines, several unspecified categories of 
goods are involved. In Thailand, it’s 
rice and tin. The prime competitor is 
Communist China. We _ should hear 
more of this problem before year’s end. 


Latin American trade up 


Despite some soft spots, U.S. trade 
with Latin America in 1958 was at near- 
record proportions, and it promises to 
continue offering attractive potentials 
in 1959. One in four marketing areas 
more trade with the United 
States in 1959. Most markets look for 
trade to hold at least to 1958 levels. 
latin America figures prominently in 
our export picture since it currently ac- 
counts for roughly 25 per cent of the 
total outflow of goods overseas. And on 
the other side of the coin, Latin America 
provides almost 30 per cent of our im- 
port requirements. In the first six 
months of 1958, U.S. exports to Latin 
America totaled $2.139 billion, com- 
pared with $2.269 billion in the first 
half of 1957. U.S. imports from Latin 
America in the first half of 1958 came 
to $1.842 billion, as against $1.932 bil- 
lion for the like 1957 period. Obviously, 
the Latin American trade came through 
the 1958 recession pretty well. 

Looking at the individual markets, 
here are the highlights on an area factor 
basis: 

ARGENTINA: 
and severe inflation 
position. 

BRAZIL: Continued dollar difficul- 
ties, a lower level of internal trade, dim 
1959 prospects. 

COLOMBIA: Improving gold and 
foreign exchange reserves are suscep- 
tible to the trend in coffee prices, lately 
headed down. But an offset exists in the 
“Vallejo Plan” under which Colombian 
companies may import raw materials for 
manufacture and export, exempt from 
the 15 per cent export tax. Possible ex- 
change yield: $5 million yearly. 

CUBA: Declining world prices in su- 
gar and deteriorating internal trade, re- 
flecting political unease, spell a possible 
drop in trade with Cuba this year. 

MEXICO: A _ widening gap in its 
trade balances in the first half of 1958 
was checked in the third quarter when 
a seasonal upturn in foreign trade was 
reported. But improvement may be tem- 
pered by U.S. quotas on lead and zinc, 
and cotton and coffee market develop- 
ments. The internal business picture 1s 
complicated by the probability of sharp 
wage increases. 

Assuming the Berlin situation 1s 
peacefully settled, European respond- 
ents are most optimistic in their ap- 
praisal of the coming months. More 
than half the countries reporting see ad- 
vances all along the international and 
industrial line in 1959. Only one in 
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expects 


Exchange problems 
obscure its trade 


seven sees a possible retreat to a point 
generally behind the 1958 pace. 

Our European trade interchange was 
deeply affected by the U.S. economic 
readjustment in 1958. U.S. exports to 
Europe in the first half of 1958 sagged 
to $2.297 billion from the 1957 com- 
parable period total of $3.174 billion; 
these exclude special category items. 
But the import picture was hardly af- 
fected, with our imports from Europe 
in first-half 1958 holding steady at 
$1.512 billion compared with the 1957 
level of $1.522 billion. 

Actually, Western Europe’s interna- 
tional payments position was strength- 
ened, with increased net earnings on 
invisible transactions such as tourism 
and favorable visible balances of trade 
in world trade interchange. In spite of 
thinning markets overseas for some 
products, especially in areas heavily 
dependent on raw materials and com- 
modity exports for international pur- 
chasing power, Europe’s level of ex- 
ports held close to the 1957 volume. 
And in their global exchange of goods 
and services, European countries, many 
of which import raw materials to fabri- 
cate for export, came out well ahead 
on the swap, especially since the cost of 
commodities imported to feed their sev- 
eral industries dropped and _ shipping 
rates declined. 

It’s no wonder that the primary ex- 
porting countries, such as the United 
Kingdom, built up gold and dollar ex- 
change reserves to record levels. Since 
at least a temporary easing of the dollar 
problem is expected, the 1959 prospects 
for U.S. trade look good. 

Now that the European Common 
Market is formalized, it will be impor- 
tant to watch how well this new eco- 
nomic partnershiov meshes. So far failure 
to expand the ECM tto include Great 
Britain and several other European 
countries into a Free Trade Area has 
caused the English to mend their do- 
mestic business fences—hence the adop- 
tion of installment (hire purchase) sales 
to build up home markets for “Made in 
U.K.” goods and the lowering of the 
bank rate to stimulate production and 
distribution. 


Mideast sees trade gains 

Even the turbulent Middle East sees 
an improvement in 1959 trading condi- 
tions. Most countries participating in 
the survey see increased trade in 1959 
or at least a volume comparable to 1958. 

Statistical comparisons for the first 
half are distorted by the 1956-57 Suez 
Canal episode. Our imports jumped 
ostensibly from $131 million in the 
1957 period to a thumping $218 mil- 
lion. But when the statistics for the last 
half of 1958 are issued, they will prob- 
ably show an adjustment to more nor- 
mal and diminished levels. U.S. exports 
actually rose, if slightly, from $305 
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million to $318 million. 

Looking at one area in detail, the 
Turkish report might be toned down a 
bit. That highly optimistic forecast is 
difficult to equate with recent reports of 
creditors’ meetings to work out pay- 
ment schedules on commercial debts. In 
November, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce said that Turkey owed 80 
U.S. concerns a total of $39 million 
past due, with another $82 million on 
deliveries and credits maturing in the 
near future. Here, cbviously, credit fac- 
tors and dollar imbalances loom as im- 
portant problems in the months ahead. 


African exports sag 


On the surface, reports currently 
available from Africa show a disap- 
pointing trend. U.S. exports to that con- 
tinent plummeted from $347 million in 
the first half of 1957 to $296 million in 
the like 1958 period. But if the value of 
U.S. vessel registry transfers to Liberia 
were excluded from statistical compari- 
sons, the 1958 figure reveals a slight 
decline of only $15 million. However, 
U.S. imports in the first half of 1958 
improved by a $0.5 million to a level of 
$307 million. 

lack of responses from this area 
make it impossible to develop an area 
forecast, although the two reports filed 
are, in the main, quite optimistic. The 
exceptions: inventory position, which is 
reported overstocked in Nigeria, and a 
forecast of depressed local sales in the 
Union of South Africa. 

During 1958, trade dislocations were 
deeper in the Far East than most other 
areas. U.S. exports to the Far East, 
which account for roughly 13 per cent 
of the total, amounted to $1.162 bil- 
lion in the first half of 1958—-a decline 
of almost 30 per cent from the peak 
period in the first half of 1957. Ship- 
ments to each of the three major U:S. 
markets in the region—Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, and India—were down sharply 
as a result of tightened import restric- 
tions put into effect during 1957. But 
imports from the Far East dipped only 
slightly and, at $797 million (first half 
of 1958), were off only 6 per cent, even 
though there was lessened demand for 
raw materials from this area, reflecting 
the decline in U.S. industrial produc- 
tion. 

What about 1959? The greatest num- 
ber of responses indicate good or im- 
proved business prospects this year. 
Nearly one in every three respondents 
expects some improvement to above 
1958 levels, with an equal number fore- 
seeing a drop to below 1958 levels of 
activity. 

In summary, there are sufficient 
bright spots in the 1959 international 
trade picture to suggest that business 
can plan, barring political eruptions, 
for some degree of acceleration in world 
trade. END 
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MINIATURIZATION 
continued from page 45 


The first problem is encountered right 
at the raw materials receiving dock. 
Since a day’s production fits into a hat, 
not much is required in the way of raw 
materials. Suppliers must be found who 
will produce and ship special steels and 
other materials by the pound rather than 
by the ton. 

Early Monday morning, hours before 
the beginning of the work week, every 
production machine in the plant is 
started up—it takes that long for them 
to settle down to the high accuracy 
needed. Once the machines are started, 
they run continuously until Saturday 
night—this plant runs three shifts. An 
amazingly high number of the workers 
are inspectors operating costly measur- 
ing instruments. 

The entire plant is air conditioned and 
kept extraordinarily clean, and finished 
bearings are assembled under micro- 
scopes in specially sealed rooms whose 
temperature and humidity never vary. 
Specially filtered air is pumped in under 
slight pressure so that, when the air- 
lock doors are opened, the clean air 
flowing out prevents any dust-laden air 
from coming in. No smoking is allowed, 
and all workers wear lint-free uniforms 
and hats. Before the bearings leave the 
room, they are sealed in dust-tight plas- 
tic containers. 


Production headaches 


The MPB plant illustrates practically 
all the production problems associated 
with miniaturization: 

@ It takes a long time to get a produc- 
tion line for miniatures running smooth- 
ly, longer than for conventional prod- 
ucts. Most manufacturers admit that 
production delays are much greater than 
were anticipated. 

@ Production savvy is essential. J. Rob- 
ert Tomlinson, president, The Barden 
Corp., Danbury, Conn., states that this 
is the key to a profitable miniaturization 


MILITARY NEEDS for miniature products 
generally stimulate civilian markets. Devel- 
oped by Audio Devices, Inc., for aircraft 
and missiles, the tiny silicon rectifier at 
left replaces the two large “stacks” in the 
TV receiver at the right. 
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Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOOR 
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3. a aia Bi Lane ch ee 


MECHANICAL EYES: 70 aid the human eye, 
all sorts of magnification devices, such as 
microscopes, optical comparators, and this 
Dage closed-circuit TV system, in use at 
Fidelitone’s phonograph needle plant, are 
needed. A second receiver can be connected 
to allow supervisors or inspectors at a dis- 
tant location to check the production line. 


venture and can’t be overemphasized. 
@ Capital investment is high (and in 
the early stages it may appear that the 
money might better have been invested 
elsewhere for a faster return). 

@ Costly air conditioning is usually nec- 
essary, although not all the plant has to 
meet the critical environmental condi- 
tions of the final assembly rooms. 

@ Although a critical component is 
readily available in conventional sizes, 
suppliers may not be able to meet re- 
quirements for size, weight, perform- 
ance, accuracy, or delivery for the mini- 
ature version. Thus, the manufacturer 
may be forced to make it himself. 

@ It may be necessary to build all or a 





Why Miniaturization? 
Besides countering complexity, mini- 
ature products offer benefits for mili- 
tary, industrial, or medical uses. 


e Miniature devices can fit into 
tight places to measure or monitor 
industrial or human processes. 


e Miniatures are frequently more 
sensitive or more accurate than 
standard counterparts. 

e Low power requirements make 


them valuable for inaccessible or re- 
mote installations. 

e Miniature components are easier 
to spin or move faster. 

e Miniaturization facilitates modu- 
lar construction, important in ef- 
ficient preventive maintenance. 

e In many cases, the miniature ver- 
sion is inherently more reliable than 
its larger progenitor—a special ad- 
vantage in unattended equipment. 

e Miniatures have greater resistance 
to shock and vibration. Conversely, 
it is easier to mount miniature equip- 
ment for cushioning against shock 
and vibration. 
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The Billion Dollar 
Miniaturization Market 


Here are some of the products in 
which miniature parts are being used 
or are destined for use in the future. 


Cameras, motion picture and still 
Radios, TV sets, and hi-fi 

Hearing aids 

Portable electrocardiographs 
Artificial body parts 

Electronic stethoscopes 

Missiles and satellites 

Computers and office equipment 
Stock market reporting devices 
Post office equipment 

Aircall and factory paging systems 
Telephones and telephone ex- 
changes 

e Aviation controls and indicators 

e Process recording and remote con- 
trol equipment 

e Telemetering equipment 

e Machine tool controls, particular- 
ly numerical controls 

e Geiger counters and other radia- 
tion detectors 

e Automatic automobile controls 











substantial part of the production ma- 
chinery at the usual high cost of non- 
standard machinery. (Capital invest- 
ment per worker is unusually high.) 
However, once this production organi- 
zation is functioning properly, it can 
usually be shifted to make other minia- 
ture products or defense items. 

@ Inspection and quality control costs 
are very high, averaging 20 per cent of 
manufacturing costs, but frequently run- 
ning a good deal higher—30 per cent 
at Barden Corp., for example. All sorts 
of high-power microscopes, optical com- 
parators, and closed-circuit television 
systems with magnification (see photo 
On page 68) are needed for careful and 
continuous inspection of parts at all 
Stages of manufacturing. 

@ Miniature production lines are ex- 
tremely difficult to automate. Workers 
are still needed, and they must be care- 
fully selected, trained, and to some ex- 
tent pampered. At Fidelitone Corp., 
Chicago, prospective operators are given 


ri 
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MIDGET DRILL: Tiny parts call for tiny 
tools, such as this carbide-tipped drill, 
which easily clears the eye of a needle. It 
is made by Super Tool Company in Detroit. 
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They're making Money 
on an OLIVER-FARQUHAR 
Conveyor line... 
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L-CO Cabinet Corporation, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, builds and finishes 
custom cabinets at a 500-a-day clip right on their Oliver-Farquhar Conveyor 
lines. This eliminates excessive handling, speeds production and provides 
necessary flexibility for a smooth, dependable work flow. 

Lester Cohen, President of L-CO says: “‘We are in a competitive business 

.. conveyors are a must with us.”’ And it’s his Oliver-Farquhar Power Belt 
and Gravity Conveyors that bring to his operations fast, low cost handling 
plus a production control that’s practically automatic. 

Whether you make cabinets, castings or chemicals, for instance, you can 
make more money by using Oliver-Farquhar Conveyors in your operations. 
Our experienced engineering staff will be glad to submit recommendations 
covering your needs. See your nearest O-F distributor or write, wire or phone 


our plant in York. 





Send This Coupon... 
OLIVER 
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CONVEYORS 


POWER BELT 
AND GRAVITY CONVEYORS 


A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
The Oliver Corporation 
Conveyor Dept. J-66, York, Penna. 
Factory Branch: 618 W. Elim St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Please send me information on... 
“How to plan your own conveying system” 
Bulletin #536 on Model 536 Power Beit Conveyors 
Bulletin #801 on Gravity Conveyors 


Nome 





Company Name 





Address 








City 














CLASSIC READY-MASTER BY 





NEW CLASSIC 
READY-MASTER 


NO EDGES 


NO DYE 
NO STAINS 





ee 


Clean white border eliminates dyed edges y\ 


Dyed edges of the master—long the biggest source of 
stains, smears and annoyance in spirit duplicating— 
have been eliminated by Columbia’s new Classic Ready- 
Master Unit. 

The hectograph coating of the new Classic Ready- 
Master is sealed off short of the edges—leaving a clean, 
dye-free border to handle. There’s no dye to rub off, stain 
and travel from typewriter to duplicator to files, either. 
Everybody and everything connected with your spirit 
duplicating stays cleaner with new Classic Ready- 
Master Units! 

The new Classic Ready-Master Unit incorporates 
these additional features: Tru-Guide Indicia, Tempflo 
Super-coating and Folded Construction . . . additional 
guarantees of long, brilliant runs and re-runs! 










FREE SAMPLE—See for your- 
self the new cleanliness new Classic 
Ready-Masters will bring to your spirit 
duplicating. For free sample write, using 
company letterhead: Columbia Ribbon Mimbyy 
& Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 911 Herb Hill ay, 
Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 





COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, N.Y. 
COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIF. 
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three psychological tests in addition to 
careful eyesight examinations. The lat- 
ter are repeated every three months, 
according to Chief Engineer Charles 
G. Weigand. Experienced toolmakers, 
skilled as they are, have to be retrained 
to work to extreme accuracies on tiny 
tools and jigs. 


“Girl talk” aids production 


Miniature Precision Bearings believes 
that married women are best at the re- 
petitive, boring jobs. Production boss 
H. D. Dardani claims they have the 
highest degree of “sit-ability.” Work- 
places are deliberately arranged so that 
the women can talk while working. 

Some manufacturers pay a premium 

wage to workers in miniaturization lines. 
@ There is no handy pool of miniaturi- 
zation engineers and production super- 
visors from which to draw. Practically 
all companies in the field have trained 
their own. 
@ Customers frequently need special 
training or instruction in the handling 
of miniature parts, according to Leon 
Greenbaum, chief quality control en- 
gineer at Allen Manufacturing, Bloom- 
field, Conn. 

On the other hand, there are some 
compensating factors: 

@ Shipping costs and damage go down, 
and transportation becomes a lesser fac- 
tor in plant location. 

@ The value of some old multi-story, 
low-ceilinged, close-columned, low-floor- 
strength factories goes up. These plants, 
no longer economical for the new, bie- 
ger machinery making normal-size prod- 
ucts, may be very suitable for a minia- 
ture parts assembly line. 

As an example, take Western Elec- 
tric’s 50-year-old Hawthorne Works in 
Cicero, Ill. Five years ago, the company 
was trying to figure out how to replace 
this oldest of all its plants. Now much 
of Western Electric’s miniature produc- 





MINIATURIZATION is an advanced phase 
of the historical trend of getting more out 
of each pound of equipment—as shown by 
the contrast between a 1959 Carrier air con- 
ditioner (left) and the first Carrier room 
air conditioner of 25 years ago. Both have 
the same cooling capacity! 


dern Industry 
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MEDICINE is a big and growing market for 
miniature devices, such as this Gulton heart 
catheter microphone, being inserted through 
a vein in the patient’s arm. The mike is so 
small it damages neither vein nor heart. 


tion is concentrated there. Because the 
nroducts are so much lighter and small- 
er, conveyers. now can run them from 
one floor to another, in effect achieving 
straight-line assembly. 
@ In addition to lower operating costs 
and ancillary capital savings, salesmen 
can bear down hard on the increased re- 
liability and ease of servicing associated 
with most miniature equipment. 
By-product: better servicing 
Miniaturization is spurring a _ trend 
toward a new, more efficient way of 
servicing. As the complexity of equip- 
ment grows, finding and training servic- 
ing personnel becomes an increasingly 
arduous task. The answer is “plug-in” 
servicing—locating a defective sub-as- 
sembly by readily recognized symptoms 
and replacing it with a duplicate plug-in. 
The defective assembly is either repaired 
at leisure, sent back to a central repair 
depot or the factory, or thrown away. 
The military is tending toward the 
latter course, and since military tech- 
niques so frequently influence industrial 
practice, it is worth noting the point 
below which the military claims it is 
cheaper to throw away rather than re- 
pair an assembly. This point of dimin- 
ishing returns is presently set at the 
incredibly high figure of $300, yet some 
military men consider this too low and 
want to raise it to $1,000. Industry 
doesn't have the military’s logistic prob- 
lems, but this indicates the trend in 
“throw-away” servicing. 
Miniaturization, so inextricably tied 
into today’s main industrial forces, is 
one of tomorrow’s profit frontiers. For 
the company looking to break into new 
markets or industries or beat out its 
present competitors, it may offer prom- 
ising opportunities. With the overwhelm- 
ing force of modern technology on your 
side, it’s a lot easier to sell and hold on 
to new customers. END 
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LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, OFFERS INDUSTRY: 


a 


iN 


me | 


“THE GOOD LIFE” 


BOTH WORK AND PLAY CAN BE PROFITABLE 


Just living will be an adventure when you locate your plant in 
Long Beach on the shores of the blue Pacific. Summer ocean 
breezes cool and invigorate you — the winter sun coares you to 
the patio and outdoor fun. 


Recreation is here for executives and employees — tanned and 
relaxed, you return from the open to your work with refreshed 
energy. 


Year-round, you'll enjoy golf, the parks, ocean sports, amusement 
areas, and the near-by mountains and deserts — genial is the 
word for Long Beach living. 


BETTER LIVING IS A BY-PRODUCT 
OF THE PORT OF LONG BEACH 


Long Beach industry ships products abroad to put money into the 
hands of both workers and management here. And from ‘foreign 
industries, otherwise unattainable goods come to the city through 
its Port, to make life that much happier here. 


The products of sea, land. mine, and the forest the world over are 
at your doorstep, with the Port of Long Beach to serve you 
Whatever your import raw material needs, you can fill them here 
dependably and cheaply — no lower-cost transport exists than 
this. Write for full particulars about the many advantages Long 
Beach offers industry. 


tach coupon to your letterhead 


NEW: FREE FACTS: Write. or « 


Inquines are kept in « fidence, of course 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 121-0 LINDEN AVE. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 








a Please send color brochure on 
Industrial Long Beach and 


newspaper The Plant Locater 








“) Send your quarrerly Port news 


magazine Harbor Highlights 








Where climate turns the wheels of industry for greater profits 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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What’s YOUR company’s share of this bill? 


Think of it! Over 800 million dollars lost to Ameri- 


can business in the last twelve months due to 
employee dishonesty! And only 6% of this stagger- 
ing loss was covered by fidelity insurance .. . in 
spite of the fact that the hazards of dishonesty are 
more prevalent, more costly than many risks which 


are adequately insured. 


True, an estimated nine out of ten employees are 
completely honest and dependable. The question is, 
how do you spot the tenth or dishonest employee ? 
How, when he’ll work for you six years, on the 
average, before committing his first dishonest act ? 
How, when his embezzlement may take any one 
of 211 known forms? And the answer? You won't 


spot him... until it’s too late. 


Obviously, then, adequate fidelity coverage is the 
only positive safeguard against financial losses due 
to dishonesty. And the man to see... for a thorough 
analysis of your company’s requirements, for the 
protective coverage you need ... is your Standard 
Accident agent. 


As a matter of fact, your Standard Accident agent 
is well qualified to offer assistance and counsel on 
all types of bonding as well as all forms of casualty, 
fire and marine insurance. And he’s backed by a 
company with a 75-year record for fair and prompt 
handling of claims ...a company that maintains a 
nation wide staff of insurance specialists to assist 
your agent in serving you. In a word, your insurance 
is in good hands when you place it in the hands of 
your local Standard Accident insurance agent. 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 75 YEARS 


75% 
se STANDARD ACCIDENT 
Rs "Sip, 
is Ny 
4% INSURANCE COMPANY 
% » © 640 TEMPLE AVENUE +» DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
Orrag\' 
CASUALTY © FIRE * MARINE e FIDELITY * SURETY 
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Sales & Distribution 


Marketing notes and comment 


New Ferment in Retailing 


ALSO: Advertising in Recessions; Christmas Spirits 


FOR RETAILING, the year just ended 
was One of pronounced change. Manu- 
facturers bore down heavily on selling 
costs and explored new, economical 
channels to the market. At the same 
time, shoppers revealed a new price 
sensitivity and bargain-hunting instinct. 
As a result, it seemed to many mer- 
chants that the ground on which pro- 
ducer and consumer met was based on 
shifting sands. 

Among the major shifts during the 
year was the virtual demise of Fair 
Trade, which brought sizable gains for 
discount houses, the addition of more 
nonfood items in supermarkets, a _ pe- 
riod of soul-searching for department 
stores, and a muddled pricing picture. 

While supermarket chains were get- 
ting into nonfoods—witness the expand- 
ing Grand-Way discount units operated 
by Grand Union—discount houses in- 
creasingly took on foods. Variety stores 
—long out of the 5 & 10 class—began 
experimenting with canned goods and 
other foods. F. W. Woolworth now 
offers a broad line of canned goods. 

An example of the concentration of 
manufacturers on the big supermar- 
ket business was the appearance of 
“canned” underclothes on supermarket 
shelves. The American Can Company 
developed the sealed, rigid cardboard 
canister for bras, panties, children’s 
briefs, socks, and similar items. The 
test marketing in Philadelphia and New 
York revealed little consumer resistance. 

As the supermarket became more and 
more a bright, streamlined version of 
the old general store, items other than 
food steadily increased in volume. With- 
in a decade, according to the National 
Association of Food Chains, they will 
probably account for the larger share 
of floor space. 

During 1958, department and large 
specialty stores sought ways to augment 
their income and counteract the stiff 
competition of discount houses. Depart- 
ment stores concentrated on _ private 
brands of appliances, added food lines, 
began charging for previously free serv- 
ices, and turned increasingly to in-the- 
home selling. 

A new survey of 299 department and 
specialty stores by the National Retail 
Merchants Association shows that they 
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are attempting to offset rising operating 
costs by instituting charges or limiting 
services once offered to customers at no 
charge. There is a marked trend toward 
charging customers for such services as 
COD delivery, pick-up of returned mer- 
chandise, and layaways. 

The National Association of Direct 
Selling Companies reports that door-to- 
door selling increased by a larger mar- 
gin in 1959 than did total retail sales. 
About two-thirds of the nation’s depart- 
ment stores are already taking advantage 
of the direct selling approach—chiefly 
through in-the-home selling of such 


NEITHER BRACKETS NOR BOLTS are needed 
to keep these new identification signs affixed 
to salesmen’s cars. When the car is used for 
non-business purposes, the sign, held on by 
magnets, can he lifted off. Available from 
Zeta Northern Company, Erie, Pa. 


items as draperies, storm windows, and 
food freezer plans—either in response 
to inquiries generated by radio and TV 
advertising or after direct telephone so- 
licitation by the store. 

Among the other important events on 
the retailing front in 1958 was the ac- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
in cracking down on the many fictitious 
“list” prices that blossomed after the 
breakdown of Fair Trade. The an- 
nouncement of specific rules for realis- 
tic pricing met with ready acceptance 
from many business men. Prices also 
made news with the passage of the Mon- 
roney Bill, which requires the ticketing 
of full factory prices on new Cars. 

The issue of Sunday selling, which has 








GROVER 
your automation 
‘errand boy" 


Let a Grover Pneumatic Tube 
System be your ‘full time” 
messenger or conveyor. 


Eliminate errand boys, cut down on corri- 
dor and elevator traffic. Speed up the 
handling of all paper work including the 
transmission of blueprints. A Grover Pneu- 
matic Tube System will speedily transmit 
tabulating and/or punch cards, small 
parts, test samples, and small assembly 
parts from one department to another or 
even building to building. 


SAVE with a GROVER 
Transitube System 


With Grover Transitubes you can com- 
pletely automate your present production 
and material control operations, and do 


away with old fashioned messenger me 


service — hall Ra Ae traffic — elevator 
cR traffic — the tying up of already 


busy a phones. 


TYPICAL RECESSED STATION 


This type station or terminal point, allows 
a constant flow of orders, instructions, 
samples—even bottled samples, assembly 
materials and many other items to be con- 
tinuously moving to and from vital points 
in your plant or offices. Each station has 
its own selector, which when set—pre- 
determines the destination of each carrier. 
An entire assembly line can receive written 
instructions or orders at all of its various 
stations within seconds. Think of the 
savings. 


Miia SLUEP RINT CORRT EM 


ENGINEERING COUNSEL IS FREE 


Grover has the most complete line of 
equipment available today. Engineering, 
Sales, Installation and Service offices are 
located in all principal cities in the United 
States and Canada. 

For a complete descriptive catalog or 
further information, consult your yellow 
pages or write direct to: 


THE 


GROVER. £comrany 


25521 West Eight Mile Road 
Detroit 40, Michigan 








divided many retailers (DR&MI, Feb- 
ruary 1958), also moved into the spot- 
light later in the year when the New 
Jersey legislature passed a law prohibit- 


7 y vy, ym ing Sabbath business. In most sections 

4 ) of the country, department stores and 
SHUM OH... af te eomeery, Speen . 

arge specialty store owners are opposed 

to Sunday selling, while the new high- 


Tue Texas Power & Licur Company cordially way store operators and some discount- 
at ae oe , ers favor it. 
invites Industry to make use of its staff of One of the first attempts to find out 


how the consumer actually feels about 


specialists—skilled and experienced in serving , 
shopping on Sunday was made last year 


officers and executives of expanding industrial by the University of Michigan. A ran- 
- , dom survey of shoppers in the Detroit 
corporations. Without obligation, your par- area showed that the majority felt that 


it is usually or always “wrong” for a 


ticular location problem will be carefully and _— | 
’ business to remain open on: Sunday. 


thoroughly analyzed by those having broad However, only one-third favored laws 
i“ se making Sunday closing compulsory. Dis- 
knowledge of industry and facts pertaining to approval of Sunday selling increased in 


older age groups and was most pro- 

nounced among people in lower socio- 

economic levels, the survey showed. 
Other signs of the future in retailing 


manpower, materials, resources, finance and 


other important factors in Texas. Your inquiry 





will be held in strictest confidence. Address Mr. also could be seen during the year. Some 

: ' , observers estimated that within five 

J. D. Eppright, Director, Industrial Develop- yours the maw burmeesing coadit card 

ment Division, Texas Power & Light Co., would become a commonplace in super- 
markets. Meanwhile, supermarkets went 

Dallas, Texas. ahead with improvements in day-to-day 

service, such as the new underground 

TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY conveyor belt used in a Montreal, Can- 


ada, supermarket to deliver purchases 
to shoppers’ cars. 








Spare the Ax 
VISIBLE ‘1 " 
Among the built-in stabilizers that 


keep our economy on a reasonably even 


Preventive Maintenance Record Systems keel, advertising has had less than its 


full share of credit. In the past, the ad- 


CLs7 “ue 4 8 Me EE vertising expenditures of virtually all 
LDOQWIAL companies were linked directly to sales 















volume. Consequently, a slackening of 


@ ONCE A WEEK Lock-in chain signals, with sales usually brought severe cuts in 
4 windows, each a different color, show the total advertising volume. But during the 
week inspection is to be made. With both 1953-54 recession, the total spending 
month and week signalled, you avoid miss- for advertising held up despite the drop 


ing semi-monthly inspections or those re- 
quiring more frequent attention. 


ONCE A MONTH Progressive signals, al- 
ways visible, show the inspection schedule. 
Colors designate type of work to be done. 
When work is completed and entered on 
record card, signal is advanced to month 
next inspection is due. 

Acme hinged pockets and the two cards on 
one hanger feature, is ideal for follow-up 
control. Each machine and motor is listed on 
an individual card placed in the back of 
pocket—in facing pocket a “History of Re- 
pairs,” with signals always visible, indicate 
next inspection or lubrication date—“Spare 
Part in Stock” record card is hung on the 
same hanger as “History of Repairs” card. 





GALLERY OF BRICKS: The dusty brickyard 
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; ° . ° we 
PRE visiete es ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. CROZET, VIRGINIA of oapvidinioal Is saebatiecs on conan, elft- 
_ ) 4 B-159 cient “supermarket,” where architects, con- 
RECORDS. INC. : (] Send us more information and literature on Preventive Maintenance. tractors. and amateur builders can see one 
CROZET, VIRGINIA s company Attention wee of man’s oldest products in its newest set- 
§ Address ting. Recently opened in Detroit, the Kurtz 
District Offices and Representatives a Brick Company’s shopping center covers 
in Principal Cities a City Ee EE eee ten city lots. 
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in manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ sales. 
Many companies discovered that when 
business is catching its breath, it’s a 
good time for the aggressive “growth” 
company to make inroads in the market. 

Now a new study in depth attempts 
to trace in detail the specific effects of 
advertising expenditures on company 
growth. By examining both the sales 
and advertising volume of 121 com- 
panies over an_ eleven-year period 
(1947-57), the study shows that com- 
panies which did not panic and resisted 
the impulse to slash their ad budgets 
during recessions not only rode out the 
economic weather better, but actually 
enjoyed larger gains when recovery re- 
turned than did those which put the 
cost-cutting ax to the ad budget. 

In fact, the detrimental effects of re- 
ducing advertising are even more pro- 
nounced immediately following reces- 
sions than during an actual decline. 

During the recessions of 1949-50 
and 1953-54, even the sales of consist- 
ent advertisers fell off. Apparently, ad- 
vertising expenditures were not able to 
stem completely the tide when it was 
ebbing strongly. In the earlier period, 
the sales of companies that did not cut 
advertising in the recession fell off about 
4 per cent. But this was much less than 
the average of 14 per cent among the 
companies that cut back on advertising. 

A copy of the complete study can be 
had free from The Buchen Company, 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6. 


Less Work for Santa 


In the recent holiday season, business 
evidently tightened purse strings and 
trimmed business gift lists for the first 
time in several years. At the start of the 
season, the trade paper Premium Prac- 
tice, spotchecked companies across the 
nation and concluded that the Adams- 
Goldfine gift-giving affair and the reces- 
sion would cut spending about 4 per cent. 

But despite this trimming, the total 
spent on business gifts in recent months 
is still staggering. Estimates run from 
$288 million to nearly $2 billion. Vir- 
tually every company — even those 
which won't let their own employees 
take gifts—plays Santa to some extent. 

Among the companies that keep a 
close tab on business gift spending 1s 
Schenley Distillers Company, which en- 
joys a sizable slice of the estimated 
$300 million that management spends 
on gifts of distilled spirits in the holiday 
season. Schenley’s records reveal that 
the heaviest spenders for liquor gifts are 
trucking companies, printers, paper 
manufacturers, food wholesalers, com- 
mercial laundries, fuel oil distributors, 
building maintenance companies, con- 
struction contractors, and garment man- 
ufacturers, in that order. Companies in 
these groups spent an average of about 
$460 each for liquor gifts. —T.K. 
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FREE 1959 


Business Trends Chart 


U. S. economic history at a glance 


Let this picture of the past help guide your future. 
It shows you more than a century and a half of business 
ups and downs, with informative notes on our national 
economy. 


Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


ve American 
Credit Insurance 


TO GET YOUR COPY, MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Dept. 50, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 











at your next meeting 


1 BIG picture 
will be worth 10,000 words 












... this new 
VU-LYTE Il 
shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 

needed. 








Beseler's VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector projects 

your charts, maps, papers, your 
watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. tis your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 


ar ok ee 
Write fora see 


Demonstration. i 
and ask for § 
the brochure: § 
“11 Checkpoints : 
For Better Vis i 


ual Meetings” 
ee J 
CHARLES Basel company 





ew, 





THE VU-LYTE Il 
IS TO THE EYE 


WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER 
IS TO THE EAR 





EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 








YOU'RE FOREVER 
BEFORE THEIR EYES 


with silicone-treated 


SIGHT SAVERS, 


America’s eyeglass cleaners. 





Keep your selling message where it will be 
with SIGHT SAVERS. 70% of your 
prospects and customers wear glasses. Give 
them these baby billboards containing over 
30 tissues and you make over 30 sales 
impressions. Here's advertising that lasts 
— carries the most favorable kind of brand 
image. SIGHT SAVERS are different, valu- 
able to the recipient, and economical for 
you. Ideal for calling cards, 
handouts. Also available in 
Dispenser-Pak. 


seen, 


convention 
desk size 


Write today for free samples, imprint- 


ing prices, full information. Dept. 3413. 


Dow Corning 
CORPORATION 


MIDLAND 





MICHIGAN 
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When the College 
Comes to the Plant 


A workplace by day, a university classroom by night—this is 


what one Midwest manufacturer offers his employees in the 
belief that broad education is the best productivity incentive. 


DISSATISFIED employees can 
come the most productive workers. 

This is the unorthodox theory behind 
a plan employed effectively by a Mid- 
west manufacturer to improve produc- 
tivity and reduce turnover rates by cap- 
italizing, in effect, on employee job 
frustrations. 

lo the employee who is unhappy 
with his status, income, and prestige, 
Gerald Gidwitz, chairman of the board 
of Continental Materials Corp. and 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., Chicago, 
offers not just the usual mollifying 
fringe benefits, but a unique, self-moti- 
vating educational program. 

In cooperation with Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Chicago, the two companies be- 
gan last year to offer their employees 
a general college education, with cred- 
its acceptable for degrees, through 
courses conducted by Roosevelt instruc- 
tors right in the Helene Curtis plant. 
The courses are given evenings in com- 
pany classrooms, and all expenses tor 
tuition, books, and other materials are 
paid by the company—-provided the 
employee passes the course. 

There’s nothing new, of course, in the 
idea of company-sponsored education 
for employees. For many years compa- 


be- 


nies have offered on-the-job training 
and frequently have paid the tuition 
of employees taking courses at local 


schools. Hundreds of Helene Curtis em- 
ployees have attended college tuition- 
free under the company’s older on- 
campus program. But the new Curtis 
in-plant program has some significant 
advantages over the old. 


Reading, writing, and Russian 


The theory behind the plan is a sim- 
ple one: An employee who is actively 
furthering his education is likely to be 
“more on the ball,” no matter what sub- 
jects he is studying. Accordingly, there's 
no restriction on the courses chosen by 
Curtis workers, although the in-plant 
classes are Only given in subjects in 
which enough employees have shown 
interest. Most of the twelve courses 
given so far have been in such subjects 
as accounting, business administration, 
business law, and psychology. However, 
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seven students are currently enrolled in 
an advanced Russian language class. 

The courses are open to all Curtis 
and Continental Material employees, 
from shipping clerks and _ production 
workers to clerical help and executives. 
leon Baker, executive assistant to Mr. 
Gidwitz, is one recent student. Some 
of the nearly 200 empioyees who have 
attended classes in the past year have 
had less than a high school education, 
while others have college degrees. 

The Continental-Curtis policy, Gid- 
witz believes, will give the employee a 
wider perspective and make him more 
aware of his potential for growth and 
development. 

“Most on-the-job training and _ se- 
lected On-campus courses do not give 
the employee the satistaction a full col- 
lege program does,” Gidwitz says, “and 
an in-plant program does away with 
transportation and traffic problems that 
can discourage employees from sticking 
to evening courses undertaken on their 
own.” 


Go-getters, not goldbricks 

The Continental-Curtis plan is based 
on the belief that management should 
aim for a situation in which the moti- 
vation and the satisfaction of employ- 
ees are in balance. Greater on-the-job 
satisfaction to build up his productivity 
should be provided for the employee 
whose interest in his work needs stimu- 
lation, but at the same time care must 
be taken not to create a contented gold- 
brick who produces little. 

By the intelligent use of education, 
Gidwitz feels that he can materially 
reduce employee turnover as well as 
boredom and resulting inefficiency, ab- 
senteeism, and poor workmanship. 

This attempt to increase productivity 
by stressing the importance of the indi- 
vidual worker, rather than labor as a 
group, is in keeping with the human 
relations approach that an increasing 
number of companies have lately adopt- 
ed. The natural desire of the average 
worker for a better income and greater 
social prestige has been tied in with a 
plan that makes these goals more read- 
ily attainable. —JOHN R. HAYES 
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G. W. Stewart, Assistant Traffic Manager, Little Rock, Arkansas 


There’s room for you in 
ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY- 


or example 


~ LITTLE ROGK 


..- where business expands and profits! One of 
the finest industrial areas in America is in Little Rock, 
Arkansas—close in to the city, yet far enough out to 
avoid traffic congestion. Beautifully planned and de- 
veloped, and already a new home for several large 
firms, the Little Rock Industrial District provides 
everything you'd require of a new location. 

The area is laid out for manufacturing, warehousing 
and sales office operations. All utilities and paved 
streets, including lead trackage to your boundary, are 
provided without cost to you. Adding it all up, the am- 
ple labor supply, proximity to the big Middle West, 
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South and Southwest market areas... plus excellent 
rail, truck and air service, make this area a key consid- 
eration for any company planning to move or expand. 

600 acres are still available. If you are interested, 
Rock Island’s G. W. Stewart will gladly show you 
choice sites and explain how the Rock Island Lines 
would serve the location you choose. Mr. Stewart and 
his staff have full information about this and other 
Rock Island property in the general area. His group is 
typical of Rock Island specialized personnel, who, in a 
single year, helped locate $404 million of private indus- 
try along Rock Island tracks. Write to: 


Industrial Department 116 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 














Paint on Fire Protection! : 


Saf FIRE RETARDANT 
Qi Pris 


“stops ali fires” 
Highest Ratings by far... from 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
« STOPS FLAME SPREAD 
« INSULATES 
- DECORATES 


Your buildings need ‘SaF PROTECTION 
V4 


... provide it as part of regulay/maintenance! 
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Write today for full descriptive information, ‘Paint on Fire Protection” to: 


ALIM CORPORATION 11 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. -—National Sales and Service 
BALTIMORE PAINT AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


2325 Annapolis Avenue, Baitimore 30, Maryland -Manufacturers 
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Typical installation of Wassell Sig-Na-Lok visible cabinets—used at a St. Louis 
Depot for an inventory of Army vehicles, planes and replacement parts — 


Reduce Costs 
Prevent Losses 
Create Profits 


Signalled facts 
STAY FACTS 
with SIG-NA-LOK® 


No undesired slipping of signals. 


PATENTED 

SIG-NA-LOK* Sig-Na-Lok visible control puts your inventory at your 

ac roe — — na yer ye —— be sig- 

t til ft t , 

SIMPLIFIED ~— subadhahe aianiil, wae ania sal aaa ar 
INVENTORY CONTROL 


on hand and when to reorder. Take the guesswork out 
Prevent over stocks 






of inventory — switch to Sig-Na-Lok and you'll 


e Increase turnover 


® Eliminate out of stocks 


¢ Decrease costs — increase profits 


inventory Control. 


Phone Westport, Conn. CA 7-411] or write 











WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. IReaaan | 
Westport, Conn. ae ——— Ce 
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NUCLEAR POWER 
continued from page 39 


salt and sulfur mining are other ex- 
amples of large processing industries 
where nuclear energy might become 
economically applicable in special situa- 
tions. 


The competitive pull 

The years intervening before the 
nuclear power industry can pull up 
even with its competition are critical: 
How long will the economic struggle 
take? 

Philip Sporn, president of American 
Electric Power Company, in whose in-. 
dustry nuclear power’s battle for sur-! 
vival will be mostly fought, looks for’ 
only gradual improvements over the 
next twenty years. But they will add un 
to a major technical and economic 
achievement, he feels. His estimates: By 
1975, 5 per cent of U.S. electrical ca- 
pacity will be nuclear; between 1975 
and 1980, capacity added will be 25 
per cent nuclear. 

The break-even point with the highest- 
cost steam power plants may be as near 
as 1960, according to one recent study 
by John E. Ullman of Columbia Uni- 
versity. “By 1968, even the highest cost 
of nuclear power will be about the same 
as the lowest costs of conventional steam 
power in that period,” he predicts. 
Faith, hope, and capital 

At any rate, it seems certain that the 
next ten years, at least, will be the hard- 
est. It will take both capital and faith 
to bridge the gap. Of faith there seems 
to be an unending supply, despite chron- 
ic difficulties. Such conservative groups 
as the utilities’ Edison Electric Institute 
see a “bright future” for atomic power. 
Proof of their faith can be seen in the 
utilities’ half-billion dollar commitment 
to nuclear power projects. 

Most of the authorities on world re- 
sources agree that by the year 2000 read- 
ily accessible deposits of all fossil fuels 
will almost certainly be nearly exhaust- 
ed. The world’s energy demands are go- 
ing up at a furious rate (estimates range 
from about 12 to 38 billion tons of coal- 
equivalent a year by 2000), and atom 
power must be ready to take over wel: 
before the cut-off point. This is the rea- 
soning behind interim support for atom- 
ic power development. Since the costs 
of nuclear power development are enor- 
mously high, private industry can only 
figure to lose until the break-even point 
is reached. Hence the Government’s vi- 
tal role in the task of developing indus- 
trial uses of the atom. Almost sole re- 
sponsibility was entrusted to the civilian- 
dominated AEC on January |, 1947, by 
the McMahon Act passed by the U.S. 
Congress. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, the AEC began to work in coop- 
eration with industry. By mid-1958, 
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PLAIN or FANCY... Butler is the 
lowest-cost way to build well 


Planning a materials-storage facility in an indus- 
trial area, or a combination office-warehouse in the 
suburbs? With the Butler Building System you can 
build either—suit your budget or your building re- 
quirements — without sacrificing quality. 

Butler buildings are particularly well suited to 
warehousing. The clear-span interiors— without a 
single column or truss—give you more usable stor- 
age space per square foot of floor area than tradi- 
tional construction provides. 

Pre-engineered, economically mass-produced But- 
ler components eliminate costly preliminary engi- 
neering and custom fabrication. Precision-made, 
they permit fast assembly. Your new warehouse is 
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in business, earning profits, weeks—even months— 
sooner than traditional construction methods permit. 

The load-bearing, rigid-frame permits economical 
curtain-wall construction. Butler metal panels, brick 
or other materials can be used to create plain or 
fancy exteriors. Expansion can be accomplished 
easily and economically. Banks of overhead doors 
can be installed without expensive, special columns 
or partitions. , 


Get the full story on Butler warehouses from your Butler 
Builder. Ask him to show you the special sound-slide film 
on warehouse planning and construction. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory under ‘‘Build- 
ings” or ‘Steel Buildings.’ Or write us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufeccturers of Metal Buildings * Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. © Houston, Tex. ¢ Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Chicago, III. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. © Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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IT'S A MAGLINER 
MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARD 


. and cross over to fast, immediate cost cuts 
on your dock. Magliners hurry loading opera- 
tions... hustle men, loads and equipment back 
and forth between dock and carrier safely .. . 
in less time, for less money. Magnesium light, 
Magliners are quickly and easily moved from 
one carrier to the next. No wasted time—no 
idle man-power between loadings. Magnesium 
strong, Magliners cost less to maintain. . 
they re built to take the everyday pounding of 
heavy power truck traffic year after year. 


For efficient dock-to-carrier handling at low 
capital investment, specify Magliner Magnes- 
dollars ahead 


ium Dock Boards. You'll be 


when you do! 


Write for Bulletin 204 
MAGLINE INC. 
P.O. Box 31, Pinconning, Mich. 


anadian Factory: Magiine of Canada Ltd 





Rentrew Ontario 
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Reznor gas unit heaters react instantly, 
automatically to the requirements of 
their immediate surroundings, produc- 
ing and distributing heat right when 
and where it’s needed. There's no costly 
stand-by firing of boilers, no heat lost 
in transmission. 


EFFICIENCY is only one of many 
reasons why these completely-auto- 
matic packaged units are ideal for 
heating all kinds of commercial and 
industrial buildings . . . large or small. 







Ask your Reznor distributor or 
dealer for complete details. You'll 
find him listed under ‘‘Heaters, 
Unit”’ in the Yellow Pages. 
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only five industry-Government contracts 
had been executed under the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Power Demonstration 
Reactor Program, and only about 77,- 
600 kilowatts of electric power output 
were being produced from civilian nu- 
clear power plants and reactor experi- 
ments. 

No new additions are expected in 
1959. “But beginning in 1960, the AEC 
timetable is to be stepped up to 384,100 
kilowatts net output by the end of 1960; 
826,500 by 1961; 1,130,500 by 1962; 
and 1,326,500 by 1963. 

This would amount to roughly $500 
million at present costs per kilowatt of 
capacity installed. Over a period of five 
years, will this be enough to support a 
new industry faced with the high cost 
of men and materials, research and de- 
velopment? 

Apparently not. Only about six com- 
panies are deeply involved in the atomic 
power reactor business in the United 
States at present. The old hands like 
General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
Babcock & Wilcox, who have headed 
the field in the manufacture of heavy 
electrical equipment, have _ invested 
heavily almost of necessity. They have 
also reaped the greater share of military, 
naval, and civilian contracts. Of the 
working nuclear reactors already built 
or under construction, 33 list either 
GE or Westinghouse as the principal 
contractor. Nineteen of the 33 are re- 
actors made or being made by Westing- 
house for U.S. Navy submarines, a field 
in which Westinghouse has established 
a commanding lead. GE is generally 
given credit for being the first U.S. in- 
dustrial concern to enter the power 
reactor business on a serious and long- 
term basis. Their first contract in 1946 
was with the AEC’s predecessor, the 
Manhattan District, to study several dif- 
ferent designs of nuclear reactors, or 
piles, for the generation of electric 
power. 

Westinghouse followed as a close sec- 
ond in the Fall of 1947 under an AEC 
contract to build a land-based proto- 
type of a submarine reactor. It recently 
announced work on new reactor design 
concepts which are part of six major 
development and construction programs 
under way at its atomic power depart- 
ment. 


Two new reactor designs 


Among the new reactor design pro- 
grams is a project involving the use 
of thermoelectric materials in the re- 
actor fuel elements to convert the heat 
of splitting atoms directly into elec- 
tricity. Another new design makes use 
of an organic moderated fluid bed re- 
actor in which conventional control rods 
are not necessary, and the fuel, in pellets 
no larger than marbles, is surrounded 
by oil. A development study of this re- 
actor is being made by Westinghouse for 
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the city of Burlington, Vt. 

Westinghouse _ researchers _ believe 
thermoelectric substances, which can 
convert the heat of a burning fuel, or 
other high-temperature source of heat, 
directly into electricity, may some day 
be put to large-scale, economic use. 
Such materials produce electricity sim- 
ply, silently, and without moving parts 
of any kind. Scientists at the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories are work- 
ing on a new, “essentially unexplored” 
class of these materials which they are 
hopeful will operate-at temperatures in 
the range of 2,000°—3,000° F. 

The third entrant was an outsider to 
the highly exclusive electric utility serv- 
ice field. This company, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, concentrated its efforts on 
the sodium-graphite type reactor. But 
by 1957, all that North American ex- 





THE AUTHOR e As a freelance writer in 
the field of science and technology, Ernest 
Le Monnier has specialized in interpreting 
the intricacies of science for the layman. As 
an advertising executive, he has written 
copy and handled accounts for manufactur- 
ers in a variety of industries, including elec- 
tronics and nuclear power equipment. Mr. 
Le Monnier attended Princeton University 
and studied electrical engineering at Cooper 
Union. 





pected of its new Atomics International 
Division was that it “would almost break 
even.” Although the company ranks 
third in power reactor manufacture, 
Atomics International, according to its 
general manager, Dr. Chauncey Starr, 
will still have to develop atomic power 
equipment that is dependable and eco- 
nomical enough to interest the utilities. 

More competition in the limited mar- 
ketplace comes from makers of boiler 
room equipment, such as Combustion 
Engineering and Babcock & Wilcox 
(who will build the power plant for the 
nuclear ship Savannah in conjunction 
with De Laval Steam Turbine Com- 
pany). All of these names are long fa- 
miliar to the electric utility companies. 
Room for the little fellow 

Still other, smaller companies are 
eager to learn something of the new 
technology. Although they can’t afford 
costly nuclear research, many are able 
to get into the act by undertaking de- 
sign studies, development, manufacture, 
and test operations under contracts with 
the AEC. Typical are Alco Products, 
Inc., and Griscom-Russell Company, 
which were selected by the AEC to 
carry out preliminary design and analy- 
sis of major non-nuclear components for 
liquid-sodium cooled reactors. In all, 
fifteen companies made proposals fol- 
lowing the AEC invitation for the job 
issued on May 8, 1958. 

Griscom-Russell’s experience indi- 
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cates the problems to be faced by manu- 
facturers hoping to supply components 
for the power reactor field. To hold 
their best customers in the electric 
power industry, Griscom-Russell must 
brepare for the nuclear future. But a 
limited R&D budget can go only a little 
way in the new technology. Some costs 
are underwritten by the AEC for devel- 
opment studies and the like, but the rest 
is out-of-the-pocket expense that may 
not be recouped for ten years or more. 
Although the money risk is small— 
everyone concedes that nuclear power is 
inevitable—waiting out the interim can 
put a serious strain on the resources of 
most companies. 

Fortunately for Griscom-Russell, 
some of the development work may pay 
off in a shorter time. A new automatic 
inert-gas welding machine developed 
specifically to solve a nuclear power 
problem shows promise for other kinds 
of fabrication. Another gun-drilling de- 
velopment to satisfy nuclear precision 
demands is cutting costs on the produc- 
tion line today. 


The team effort 

One way around the high-cost prob- 
lem is the multi-company development 
team approach. Power Reactor Devel- 
opment Company, composed of seven- 
teen electric power companies and six 
manufacturers, is one such nonprofit 
corporation. Organized in 1955 to build, 
own, and operate the fast breeder re- 
actor of the Enrico Fermi Atomic 
Power Plant, this group expects to pro- 
duce 90,000 kilowatts of nuclear power 
after start-up in 1960. Another non- 
profit group active in the same project 
is Atomic Power Development Asso- 
ciates. For nearly seven years this group 
of about 40 electric companies, manu- 
facturers of electrical apparatus, and 
engineering concerns has made nuclear 
power design studies. The AEC con- 
tributes to this about $4.5 million for 
special research and development work. 
The Detroit Edison Company will de- 
sign and build the non-nuclear part of 
the plant in this cooperative endeavor. 

Scientists at the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany Research Center, Breckville, Ohio, 
believe development of industrial ap- 
plications for the radioactive by-prod- 
ucts of nuclear experimentation will re- 
duce the operating cost of the nuclear 
power program. Successful vulcaniza- 
tion of automobile tires by nuclear radi- 
ation was achieved for the first tirne,last 
year in the Goodrich laboratories. 


Project Plowshare 


Industry has had its curiosity awak- 
ened by another phase of the nuclear 
power program—the AEC-sponsored 
Project Plowshare, which would investi- 
gate a number of specific industrial uses 
for the atomic bomb itself. 

This project is the outgrowth of an 
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Borroughs open and 


closed shelving 


installation at Hoover Co., Canton, Ohio 


Borroughs closed type shelving installation 
Upjohn Co., Dallas, Texas 


this is the shelf support bracket that makes 


BORROUGHS 
STEEL SHELVING 


the most simple, most flexible, most rapidly 
assembled shelving on the market! 





Insert shelf support 
bracket... no fumbling 
with studs, bolts, nuts or 


lock washers. 


Tilt shelf into support 
bracket .. 
ready for loading. 


. and shelf is 


If your company is in the market for steel shelving, may we 
suggest that you investigate the time and money saving fea- 
tures of Borroughs Shelving. Borroughs Shelf Support Bracket 
is an exclusive Borroughs feature. All you do is simply insert 
the brackets into the post slots .. . tilt the shelves into the 
brackets .. . and you are ready for business. No lost motion 

. no waste of time. Except for the top shelf (2 bolts and 2 
nuts), no other bolts or nuts are required for Borroughs 
Shelves . no special tools are needed to assemble units. 
What’s more, each individual unit is complete in itself. And 
remember this fact—an entire unit or shelf (even when loaded) 
can be moved without disturbing an adjacent unit. Let us 


tell you more. 


Represented in Sweet's Catalog, 
Plant Engineering File 4G BO 


BORROUGHS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OF KALAMAZOO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 


3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. ali. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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YOUR PRODUCT 

A COLORFUL 
MOVING MESSAGE 
THAT SELLS 


The Tel-A- pasa | Automatic Projector will 
sell your product using twelve 35mm or 
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x Square transparencies on a 156, 
330 or 600 sq. in. picture screen. 
Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own and 
Ideal for any type product or service. 
Write Dept, D-1 
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NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 
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you've ever had about pipe smoking. | guar- 
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hour, day after day, without rest, without 
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self. Smoke a new CAREY PIPE with- 
-_ a cent of risk on your part. Sene 

ame now for free facts. No oblication. Write: E.A. CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 81. Chicago 40, Illinois 
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WHAT THE MISSILE PROGRAM 
MEANS TO INDUSTRY 


Directly or indirectly, your company may soon be feeling the impact of the 
current defense shift from aircraft to guided missiles. Here are the facts 
on Government missile spending, ways of getting into the program as a sub- 
contractor, new missile-born technology that could spell important future 


opportunities for your company. 


in the February issue of 
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experimental explosion of a small atom- 
ic bomb 900 feet below the surface of 
a Nevada mesa on September 19, 1957. 
The original intent of the blast was to 
determine if weapons tests could be car- 
ried on without releasing dangerous fall- 
out. The results not only proved that 
all the bomb’s radioactive fallout could 
be trapped beneath the surface, but re- 
vealed intriguing possibilities for indus- 
trial application of underground atomic 
explosions. They suggested that an en- 
tire ore body might be pulverized by 
larger atomic explosions. Its precious 
elements then might be brought to the 
surface by pumping in water and bring- 
ing up the carrying minerals in solution 
or suspension, much as sulfur is now 
mined by the Frasch process. Whether 
this technique would work with other 
types of rock remains to be tested. 
Major oil companies are reported to 
have applied to the AEC for permission 
to test the pessibility that the under- 
ground explosion of a hydrogen bomb, 
which would produce a minimum of ra- 
dioactive contamination, might generate 
such intense heat that oil trapped in 
deposits of shale, tar sands, and ex- 
hausted deposits would be released. 


Harnessing the heat 

Other industrialists are intrigued by 
the possibility of harnessing the energy 
produced by the terrific temperatures 
created by the explosions. Three months 
after the Nevada test, the rock still held 
considerable heat. Researchers who en- 
vision underground hydrogen explosions 
as a source of power believe this heat 
could be converted to useable energy 
through a transfer agent—steam, Car- 
bon dioxide, or even nitrogen. This, they 
think, could be fed through the hot, 
crushed rock, led to the surface to drive 
a turbogenerator, then recycled back 
underground. By blasting deposits, like 
salt, which naturally provide their own 
transfer agents, an efficient and low-cost 
form of energy might theoretically be 
produced. 

Some chemical raw materials also 
might be produced cheaply underground 
by using a nuclear explosion to heat the 
material in which they are found to its 
decomposition point, researchers be- 
lieve. The production of radioactive iso- 
topes used by chemical and pharma- 
ceutical companies might also be facill- 
tated by below-the-surface explosions. 

Researchers at the University of Calli- 
fornia are currently at work on Project 
Plowshare. Industry has been invited to 
participate in the development program, 
and fourteen companies so far have of- 
fered facilities and research plans. 

The European markets 

Early entrants to the select circle of 
reactor makers were lured to some ex- 
tent by the potentially huge foreign 





markets for their wares. Europe looked 


Industry 





best of all. Because of high fuel costs 
in Europe, Karl Mayer, now with ACF 
Industries, rated it a better potential 
market for 15- to 20-mill nuclear power 
than any other continent, including the 
Americas. The estimated European mar- 
ket for 9- to 14-mill power loomed even 
larger than the combined market in the 
rest of the world for the years 1960-70 
in his projections. 

The biggest difficulty in opening this 
vast European market is, of course, the 
same one that affects any transaction— 
the lack of money, dollars in particular. 
Most European nations, moreover, have 
a natural distaste to being directly de- 
pendent on the United States for their 
fuel supply and consequently have be- 
gun to foster nuclear industries within 
their own borders, beyond possible U.S. 
restriction or control. Britain, for whom 
nuclear power at two or three times 
U.S. conventional electric prices was 
attractive, wasted little time in making 

er own reactors. 

France has had two small gas-cooled 
reactors in operation since January 1956 
and July 1958. The Soviet Union claims 
to have had an experimental 5,000-kilo- 
watt reactor running since June 1954 
at Obninsk and recently announced at 
Geneva it has a 100,000-kilowatt reactor 
in operation. 

What the smaller European countries 
seem to want most from us is our im- 
mense technical knowledge of nuclear 
processes. 

Last November, Congress approved 
an international agreement between the 
European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom) and the United States as the 
first step in a broad program of coopera- 
tion in the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy to be carried out with the six Eur- 
atom nations, Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. The maximum target pro- 
posed by Euratom is 2.5 million kilo- 
watts of electric capacity installed by 
1965. This nearly equals the maximum 
probable construction in the United 
States by the same date, as it is only 
40 per cent of the British goal. For 
Britain, of course, there is a clear and 
present need for installed capacity, while 
in the United States there is not. 

At the moment, eight basic reactor 
types are being investigated here. But 
whether it is One reactor type, eight, 
or 1,728 (the possible combinations an 
atomic scientist once calculated could 
be made), the complexity of nuclear 
power at this early stage is bound to 
be immense. Perhaps in a decade sim- 
plification will have been achieved. 

But by that time it looks as though 
we will have to face the same problems 
all over again. Even more complex eco- 
nomic, political, and technical problems 
are foreseen, which may keep thermo- 
nuclear or fusion power beyond our 
grasp for many years to come. END 
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THEY TURNED 
A TERM PAPER 
INTO AN 
INDUSTRY 


In Waupaca, Wisconsin 


Told to design a building for a college course in archi- 
tecture, Don Schwenn planned an imaginary foundry 
for Waupaca, Wisconsin, his favorite vacation area. 
Waupaca’s industry-minded citizens helped turn the 
term paper into the Waupaca Foundry, Inc., now 


pouring molten iron for 20 tons of castings a day. 


Waupaca’s clert civic leaders convinced Don and his 
father, a foundry executive, that the “term paper” 
foundry should be real: Waupaca residents bought 
$75,000 worth of stock to finance a building. The city 
council and the banks helped, too. 

That’s par at Waupaca, where six other new indus- 
tries have been given similar help since the Waupaca 
Industrial Development Corporation was founded just 
five years ago. Latest aid to industry: a 37 acre 
industria! park. 

And, to frost the industrial cake, Waupaca’s lucky 
residents work and play in one of Wisconsin’s famed 
lakelands. President Schwenn is building a lakeshore 
home 5 minutes from his office. 


It could happen to you — in Wisconsin! 


Write for more facts about We 
how Wisconsin people make _ [ 
a difference — in products | 
and in profits. 


WISCONSIN 


Division Of Industrial And Port Development, Governors Office, Madison 2, Wisconsin 














Companies in increasing numbers are 


turning to new products to help them 


widen profit margins and capture 
markets, this DR&MI survey shows. 


New Products: Profit Bait for 59 


NEW PRODUCTS are figuring in the 
plans of more and more companies 
striving for higher profit margins, cor- 
porate growth, and even survival, a new 
DRAMI survey discloses. 

A random sample of 629 companies 
in all twenty of the manufacturing cate- 
gories of the Department of Commerce 
Standard Industrial Classification shows 
companies have 
number of products they manufacture 
by nearly one-third in the last five years. 
And next year they plan to increase 
them by approximately another 5 per 


these increased the 


cent. 

\ quarter of the companies put out 
new products in the last five years; a 
fitth of them will do so in 1959 


Point of diminishing returns 


[here are sound reasons for this in- 
creased emphasis on new product devel- 
opment, One analysis, by the 
management firm of Booz, 


recent 
consultant 


Allen and Hamilton, has pointed out 


that, in general, companies need to 
maintain a steady flow of peak-profit 


additions to the product line. Reason: 
As established products reach their max- 
imum sales volume, profitability begins 
to drop off as a result of increased com- 
petition, reduction in share of the mar- 
ket despite increased volume, saturation 
of the market, and similar conditions 
(see chart below). Thus, the “growth” 
industries—drugs, chemicals, electrical 
machinery, and electronics—have been 
heavily “new product” oriented, this 
study points out. 


The leading innovators 

The companies surveyed by DR&MI 
were asked to list only new products— 
not style or model changes. Also, the 
total number of products in the line, in 
some cases, remained the same _al- 
though new products were added. For 
example, one housewares manufacturer, 


THE BASIC LIFE CYCLE OF NEW PRODUCTS 
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PROFIT MARGINS 








| ADDITIONAL NEW PRODUCT 
PROFIT NEEDED TO SUSTAIN 
GROWTH OF COMPANIES 
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who put out 25 products in 1953 and 
25 in 1958, points out that almost all 
of the original 25° are now obsolete and 
have since been replaced with new 
products. 

The survey shows that 159 of the 629 
companies were responsible for all of 
the 1.275 new products put on the mar- 
ket in the last five years—an average 
of more than eight new products per 
company. In 1959, 128 of the compa- 
nies will put out a total of 355 new 
products. A few say they have new 
products in the works but are unable 
or unwilling at present to tell how many 
will be put on the market this year to 
compete for customer acceptance. 

Indicative of the accelerated develop- 
ment of new products is the survey 
finding that nearly half of those who 
are expanding their lines this year have 
made no changes in the last five years 
or have previously marketed fewer 
items. 

The pace-setters 

Here are the industries which have 
introduced the greatest proportion of 
new products in the last five years and 
which will add to their lines in the 
coming year. 

@ Professional, scientific, and control- 
ling instruments; photographic and op- 
tical goods; watches and clocks. 

@ Transportation equipment. 

@ Electrical machinery, equipment and 
supplies. 

@ Machinery, except electrical. 

@ Chemical and allied products. 

@ Rubber products. 

While one company reported intro- 
ducing 173 new products in 1953-58 
and another reported 100, the median 
was three. The median for new prod- 
ucts among companies that will intro- 
duce them in the next twelve months is 
two per company. —A.G.L. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCK DIVISION cuts equipment costs 50% 
with Burroughs Accounting Machines 


The U. S. over, there’s no mistaking 
the familiar and long respected sym- 
bol that identifies International Trucks. 
[he Motor Truck Division of Inter- 
national Harvester Company—a firm 
well Known, too, for tractors, farm 
machinery and construction equip- 
ment—is today the third largest pro- 
ducer of trucks in the U. S. It offers 
operators the most extensive truck 
service organization in the world. 


Burroughs 


IH Motor Truck Division must process 
millions of figure-facts. 


“Our Division’s 35 Burroughs Ac- 
countine Machines handle accounts 
receivable records on some _ 5,000 
dealers, customer accounts from 1/87 
branches and stores, complete pay- 
roll records—plus just about any other 
accounting job you can name,” says 
an lH Motor Truck Division spokes- 
man. “The speed and efficiency of 


machines tested effected a 50% yearly 
saving on their original cost. And of 
special help to us is the ease with 
which we can train new employees.” 


For full information on Burroughs 
data processing equipment—ranging 
from accounting machines to elec- 
tronic computers—call our nearby 
branch office. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 


Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM. 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 














‘‘although they are many 
miles from Michigan... 





says Mr. M. E. CUNNINGHAM, President 
Cunningham-Limp Company, Designers, Engineers, Builders 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL SERVICE 


helps us keep our jobs on schedule!” 


“Take this construction project for Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division in Muskegon, as an example... 
We gave International a 60-day delivery deadline ... tough enough in 
normal times — but we asked them for almost 2,000 tons of fabricated 
structural steel during a time of critical steel shortage. International 
engineers worked with us in designing the building around available 
steel to expedite completion. 


In no time at all the project was rolling, and the tight construction 

schedule was met. As a matter of fact, in only eight weeks after the 

date of the order, the first structural shapes were on the way to the 

job site. No wonder we call on International Service whenever we can 
.. wherever we are building.” 


For structural steel fabricated and supplied to match exact 
specifications ... for capable planning to help on any project 
at any stage from start to finish . . . investigate the advantages 
to you of International Service. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


1435 Edgar Street °¢ Evansville 7, Indiana 
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Other CUNNINGHAM-LIMP construc- 
tion projects on which International 
Steel has participated are: 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Monroe-Randolph Parking, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Vickers, Inc, 
Birmingham, Michigan 


Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 
Ecorse, Michigan 


Massey-Ferguson (2 projects) 
Detroit, Michigan 


Ford Motor Company (4 projects) 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Chrysler Corporation 
Skokie, Illinois 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








Secrets of Success 

DEVELOPING EXECUTIVE Capacity by Ed- 
win Laird Cady. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood, N.J., 204 pages, $4.95. 

A better-than- average “self - help” 
book for the executive who wants to 
Sharpen his administrative skills and 
eliminate attitudes that hinder advance- 
ment. 


Sizing Them Up 

THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW: OBJECTIVES, 
METHODS, AND SKILLS by Norman R. F. 
Maier. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, 246 pages, 
$5.95. 

A psychologist offers three methods 
for dealing with the problems of em- 
ployee development and job improve- 
ment through the appraisal interview. 
Actual transcriptions of interviews con 
ducted by each method are included. 
Cast of Characters 
THE SEVEN FAT YEARS: CHRONICLE OF 
WALL STREET by John Brooks. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, 
240 pages, $4. 

The men whose grandiose maneuvers 
made the stock market boom of the 
Fifties the liveliest on record are lead- 
ing characters in this story of a wild and 
“bullish” era in Wall Street. 


Warning and Challenge 

RAW MATERIALS: A STUDY OF AMERICAN 
POLICY by Percy W. Bidwell. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, 
403 pages, $5.95. 

A foreign trade expert challenges the 
Government to remove import restric- 
tions which he says obstruct foreign 
policy and threaten the loss of indis- 
pensable outside resources. 

Payoff in Safety 

MODERN SAFETY Practices by Russell De- 
Reamer. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, 357 pages, 37. 

A comprehensive outline of practical 
accident prevention methods that con- 
form to modern management practices. 


Clues About Hues 


COLOR PLANNING FOR BUSINESS AND IN- 
puSTRY bv Howard Ketcham. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St.. New York 16, 
274 pages, $5.95. 

A leading color engineer cites case 
histories to show how color can help 
sales, attract customers, improve safety, 
build morale, and pep up advertising 
and promotion. 
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THE PROFITABLE PARTNERSHIP 
44%, 


International trade and investment have linked the Americas together in a 
mutually profitable partnership. 

Latin America has become the leading market for United States capital 
goods and buys 22”, of all its exports. In turn, the U. S. buys 40°, of Latin 
America’s exports, including many essential raw materials of which U. S. 


production is deficient. 


Direct U.S. private investments in Latin America are at an all-time high of 


more than $844 billion. These investments, with the technical skills and 
administrative experience which accompany them, are helping Latin America 
to utilize better its inherent resources, skills and energies; they are profitable 
to their owners; and they are a potent source of mutual understanding and 


good will. 


Already one of the largest investors of private capital in Latin America, the 
American & Foreign Power System is investing nearly $100,000,000 annually 
in expansion and improvement of its facilities. Almost half of this represents 
expenditures for equipment of U. S. manufacture; and the additional supplies 
of electricity provided by these investments are helping to promote industrial- 
ization, create jobs and broaden consumption. 

Business partnerships like this are bringing the Americas closer together ina 


relationshi asead on mutual need, mutual advantage and mutual respect. 
elationship based lutual i tual advantag 1 mutual t 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 07/1 opportunities for your business in the countries served 
by American & Foreign Power Co., write the Company's Area Development 


Section. 


100 CHURCH STREET—NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Associated electric companies in the following countries: 
BRAZIL CHILE COLOMBIA COSTA RICA 
GUATEMALA MEXICO PANAMA 


CUBA 
VENEZUELA 
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BOTHERED BY 
BOTTLENECKS 
IN I.D.P. 
INPUT? 


If a filing log jam is causing idle 
machine time in your I.D.P. 
operation, you're suffering 
needless grief arc expense. 
Don't let old fashioned filing 
techniques cripple the output of 
modern processing equipment. 
You owe it to yourself to see 
V/S/irecord’s systems for 
handling IDP media, designed 
to provide a maximum 
combination of... 


@ use of machine time 

®@ speed of location and refiling 
@ media protection and control 
@ operator convenience 

@ capacity in minimum space 


@ system flexibility 


Write (or 
clip this ad 
and attach 

it to your 
letterhead) 

for 
‘“‘Automation’s Missing 
Link,” the answer to 
your IDP filing 
headaches, Address 


Dept. DR-1. 








viSirecord, Inc. 
375 Park Avenue ® New York 22,N.Y. 


The world’s fastest visible record keeping system 
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What 


Motivates 


Young Executives? 


WHAT KIND of compensation is most 
effective in keeping young executives 
happy and hard-working? To find out, 
we asked the more than 100 industrial 
leaders who compose DR&MI’s Presi- 
dents’ Panel. The answer given by 58 
per cent: adequate base salary. 

Young executives “should be paid as 
well as or better than others in leading 
companies in the industry,” one com- 
pany president says typically. Other 
presidents, however, favor raising the 
young executive’s pay above the aver- 
age through incentive payments directly 
related to his effort and accomplishment. 


The best incentive 

In fact, very few company presidents 
say Salary alone is enough, although 
they think it comes first in a strong jun- 
lor executive compensation program. 
The pay should be substantial “to take 
care of poor profit bonus years,” “lib- 
eral in relation to competitive compa- 
nies,” or “adequate to support and edu- 
cate family, coupled with deferred in- 
come plan permitting the creation of at 
least some modest estate.” Stressing sal- 
ary, other presidents urge “adequate 
salary Compensation at earlier ages, re- 
serving options for higher positions and 
increasing these with each promotion” 
and “immediate and adequate recogni- 
tion of their future value in advance, 
keeping ahead of their productive 
worth, and showing them that their po- 
tentials are recognized.” 

Most company presidents firmly be- 
lieve in keeping the young executive's 
direct Compensation attractively flexi- 
ble through bonuses, profit sharing, and 
stock options. 

One panelist speaks for many of his 
colleagues in this summary of his over- 
all recommendations: 


The most effective compensation philoso- 
phy for holding young executives and 
maintaining their drive and initiative is one 
which recognizes base salary as the funda- 


mental building block of personal reward. 
However, to maximize motivation, the ad- 
dition of appropriate incentive payments 
which are premised on individual chal- 
lenges and individual attainment of results 
coupled with longer-term fringe opportun- 
ities which enable the man to feel a sense 
of- proprietorship in the business provides 
the best over-all approach. 


Job motivation 

In “The Executive Function and Its 
Compensation,” a study prepared for 
General Dynamics Corp., by the Uni- 


HERE’S HOW a group of top industrial 
leaders rank the compensation factors they 
consider the most effective in motivating 
younger executives: 

















Salary 58%| 
Fringes: 

Bonus | 27% : 

Stock Option | 23% 








The “Package”’ «| 19% 
Profit Sharing 14% 





Pension | 8% 
Insurance 14% 
Intangibles: 

Frequent 


___) 19% 
___|9% 


| 3% 


Salary Review 


Opportunity 


Atmosphere 





Note: Many men listed more than one form of com- 
pensation. 


versity of Virginia Graduate School of 
Business Administration, it is pointed 
out that motivation depends to a consid- 
erable extent on the type of job. The 
report concludes that four major job 
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HERE'S TODAY'S BEST VALUE 
IN A COMPLETE DICTATING SYSTEM 


IT’S A PORTABLE. Weighs only 6 pounds, is 
flashlight battery operated, needs no carrying 
case. Ready to go to work at the flick of its 
switch . . . anywhere. 


eye 
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Now, SoundScriber electronic pioneering brings you the ultimate in modern dictating 

systems—the all-purpose, transistorized battery portable. Here, in shaving-kit size, 

is the versatility of four machines in one (portable, office machine, transcriber, inter- 

view recorder). You also get performance surpassing that of machines twice its size, 

\ o e plus the economy of flashlight battery operation. And it's extra-rugged—built to 
IT’S A TRANSCRIBER. Transcription is easy, travel. See how the new SoundScriber can help you get more done, with less stress, 


playback clear and true, with exclusive secre- | a. : 
tarial system. Recording discs mail in standard at lower cost. Ask for a demonstration of its versatility in your own office. 


envelopes for only a 4¢ stamp. 
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Send coupon today for full details. 
Fill in, attach to your letterhead and mail to 
The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. D-! 
Box 1941, New Haven, Conn. 
Please send information on the new, battery-powered, 
all-purpose portable. 





NAME 





TITLE 
In a hurry? Just call your local SoundScriber dealer. 
IT’S AN OFFICE MACHINE. With big machine IT’S A CONFERENCE RECORDER. Special He's listed in the yellow pages under “Dictating and 
performance. Ideal for desk drawer dictation transistor microphone faithfully picks up im- Recording Equipment.” 
... gives you more usable desk top space. portant interviews, conferences. Plastic discs 
are easily filed as permanent records. 


SOUNDSCRIBER 


TODAY'S MOST ADVANCED DICTATING SYSTEM 
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MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 





A Working Manual of 
Public Relations Techniques 
This book gives you tested-by- 
experience material to help you solve 
your most difhcult public relations 
problems. It brings you’ the best 
thinking of 34 recognized author- 
ities-—more than have ever discussed 
public relations within the covers of 
a single book. 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edited by GLENN GRISWOLD 
and DENNY GRISWOLD 
with chapters by 32 other experts 
in the public relations field 
644 pages, 32 illustrations, 64% x 9% 
$7.50 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 
Here is a practical working hand- 
book which for the first time applies 
the actual case history approach to 
public relations. Each chapter includes 


step-by-step case examples to show 
tested public relations methods that 
have proved successful. 

With this handbook at his finger- 


tips, any executive can plan his entire 
public relations program with con- 
fidence. 


How to Make and Use 
Charts— Effectively 


A practical guide to the use of mod- 
ern graphic methods in business. Re- 
duces the theory and practise of pre- 
senting facts in visual form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detailed, and thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the fow of each 
step of the graphic method. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. LUTZ 


For ten years, R. R. Lutz was General 
Statistician to the National Industrial 
Conference Board 


256 pages 614 x 914, $5. 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


It shows you how to make all kinds of 
graphic charts... how to use them... how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem 

Dozens of illustrations point up the text. 


Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, NLY. 
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classifications require different motiva- 
tion: 

1. The chief executive’s job, a spe- 
cial case. Motivation: individual nego- 
tiation to “maximize his sense of satis- 
faction, assure his undivided interest, 
and set the pace for the executive 
group.” 

2. Jobs where competence directly 
affects profits (director of sales, produc- 
tion, advertising). Motivation: appro- 
priate incentive pay, or bonuses, which 
can come out of these profits. 

3. Jobs requiring specialized knowl- 
edge in dealing with affairs (company 
counsel or controller). Motivation: 
profit-sharing or stock-purchase plans. 

4. Jobs requiring specialized knowl- 
edge and creativity (research director). 
Motivation: proper work atmosphere 
(contemplation is likely to be an im- 
portant part of job) plus deferred pay- 
ments or substantial insurance. 


Extra money for merit 

Four presidents in ten believe that 
young executives who have a good base 
salary find bonuses or some form of 
profit sharing—“earnings directly tied to 
individual initiative!”"—the most inter- 
esting fringe benefits. The formula pre- 
scribed by many of the ton men ts high 
salary plus cash bonus. While the presi- 
dents often favor deferred »%ayment for 
their own bonuses, they think that di- 
rect cash payments mean more to young 
executives, who are paid less and often 
have children to rear and educate. 

Two men in ten also think that stock 
options make a sound compensation in- 
centive for the young executive. These 
“create a sense of responsibility through 
ownership,” “provide personal tax ben- 
efits,” and offer the young man a chance 
to build an estate. But financing the 
stock may create difficulties for the 
young executive, as it sometimes does 
for higher-paid presidents. 

For younger executives, the presi- 
dents think pensions and insurance are 
less immediately attractive, but the 
whole fringe package is considered the 
best incentive by two men in ten. 


The chance to get ahead 

Of course, individual presidents men- 
tion the importance of intangibles like 
opportunity and atmosphere in keeping 
young executives well motivated and 
happy. In fact, one president in ten 
stresses the importance of opportunity 
to the younger executive. And slightly 
more than one man in ten emphasizes 
the importance of a frequent review of 
the younger man’s growth and compen- 
sation as a manager. 

It is not surprising to find the top 
man advocating the same incentives to 
maintain the drive and reward the ef- 
forts of the young executive as he him- 
self finds efficacious. —K. H. 
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If You're on the 
Pass Along List for 
Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry 


An average of 2.9 persons read each 
copy of Dun’s Review and Modern 


Industry. 


If you do not now have a personal 
subscription you may be depriving 
yourself of knowledge you could put 
to use days or weeks before the pass- 
along copy reaches you. 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 
keeps you abreast of management 
practices that may save time, cut 
costs, increase income in your enter- 
prise. It shows you what’s new and 
better in production, industrial rela- 
tions, marketing, general manage- 
management, office 


ment, financial 


management—and why it’s better. 


And DR&MI_ analyzes _ business 
trends so you know the climate in 
which you're working. It already 


serves over 120,000 management men, 
of whom 53,000 are corporate presi- 


dents. 


Order your personal subscription on 
the form below—loday! 


eccsccssseeees ORDER FOR NM ceccesccccsecee 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


Enter my personal subscription for 
_| one year $5 or (J) three years 
$10 (U.S.A,, Canada. 
Elsewhere, double). I will pay when 


billed. 


Possessions, 





Name 





Title 





Company 





Address 








Signature 
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It was MAN HANDLING then ... it’s GLOBE HANDLING now. VOT TT in 
This foundry, circa 1750, employed outmoded muscle and levers to lift a | a y, 
heavy loads. t. * 2% 
A reproduction of this engraving by Denis Diderot, famous French 
writer and philosopher, will be sent free on request. It is 814x111 inches, 
suitable for framing. Fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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ONE GLOBE BRIDGE LIFT 
SOLVES TWO PROBLEMS 


OiLIFT doubles as cross-over th the spur track to permit free move- 
ment of rail cars. 


and loading dock When motor trucks back up to load- 


A New England manufacturing plant ing area, the Globe OiLIFT in raised 
uses a single Globe OiLIFT to bridge position adds working space to the dock 
a sunken railroad track and serve as a area. Two trucks are now loaded/un- 












truck loading platform. loaded where previously only one could 
The elevated 10 by 14 foot platform, >¢ accommodated. 
dual cylinder powered and having a ca- Wherever there is a material handling 


pacity of 20,000 lIbs., provides a short- bottleneck, involving heavy (1,000 to 
cut route for plant traffic. Minutes of | 50,000 Ib.) loads, Globe OiLIFTS can 
travel time saved many times a day for _ eliminate it. Platforms, power cylinders, 
both men and equipment add up to im- __ etc., are tailored to your requirements; 
pressive economies. Lowered 4% feet, assembled from production line com- 
the platform’s inset track sections index ponents. 
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Globe Hoist Company DR-1001 -BL 
WRITE TODAY East Mermaid Lane at Queen Street 
Philadelphia 18, Penna. 
Please send me 
_Detailed information on Globe OjLIFTS for... 
(describe application) 
Reproduction of Diderot’s foundry 





**Case Studies in 
Modern Lifting”’ 
— factual studies 
pertinent to 


YOUR _ business, 
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WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL LIFTS AND RAMPS 
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to sell more to the 
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men who influence 





big buying decisions, —_— Call any one of these 
Advertising Sales offices: 
| NEW YORK 8 
99 Church St. 
tell them Digby 9.3300 


PHILADELPHIA 2 


3 Penn Center Plaza 


first in LOcust 8-3500 
PITTSBURGH 32 
5215 Centre Ave. 
M Useum 3-1800 


CHICAGO 6 
300 W. Adams St. 
RAndolph 6-8340 
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LOS ANGELES 14 
610 South Main St. 
MAdison 2-214] 
CLEVELAND 13 
50 Public Square 
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DETROIT 26 

65 Cadillac Square 
WOodward 1-3764 
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Capital Views & Previews 


A warning to business executives 


from the Treasury Secretary 


Bandwagon Fever 


Perils Stability 


PAUL WOOTON, Contributing Editor 


HOW CAN the American business ex- 
ecutive, buffeted as he is by the chang- 
ing winds of political fortune and con- 
sumer psychology, form any hard-and- 
fast rules for judging what economic 
policy is best for his business and the 
general economy? 

Here is the authoritative advice ad- 
dressed to top management by Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson in 
a recent DR&MI interview: 

Judgments should be based on the 
tangible factors in the economy and not 
on erratic waves of sentiment. 

Look back over economic develop- 
ments for the last year and a half. In 
mid-1957, most people were vocal in 
their demands for retrenchment of Gov- 
ernment spending. Six months later they 
were insisting on massive public works 
and heavy reductions in taxes. Eighty- 
five per cent of the suggestions made to 
the Government urged a big tax cut, 
plus heavy Government spending. An- 
other few months rolled around. By then 
their concern had shifted. It now cen- 
tered on steps that could be taken to 
ward off inflation. That is still the con- 
cern today. Be assured that every effort 
within the power of the Administration 
will be made to avoid such a cruel catas- 
trophe. And with the help of the people 
and the Congress, it will be avoided. 


A job for Government 

Secretary Anderson firmly believes 
that, in addition to carrying out pro- 
grams required by law to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power, the Government has the 
equally important responsibility of main- 
taining the stability of the currency. 

Maintenance of the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar is an obligation that 
Government owes to its citizenry and 
to the free world, in his view. Despite 
all its problems, the United States can 
be made an even greater bulwark of 
financial strength. That requires con- 
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Robert B. Anderson 


structive leadership and the cooperation 
of all concerned. Resumption of growth 
demonstrates the great resiliency rooted 
in a competitive market, he contends. 

Here are some of the available assets 
which the Secretary believes will make 
his optimistic prediction come true: A 
vigorous, growing population. Multi- 
plicity of new products and processes. 
Growing skills. Managerial capacity. A 
relatively stable currency. An efficient 
financial system. 

The equivalent of a state the size of 
Kentucky is being added to the coun- 
try each year through population gains, 
Anderson points out. Scientific progress 
is taking place in every area. The people 
have an intense desire to improve their 
standard of living. We have the indus- 
trial mechanism to meet any military or 


How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vy Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 

Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 

Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metal. Compact 


Over 300,000 in use. 
Full price $4950 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-100 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 


and Attractive. 











How’s your 
letterhead ? 


Get your free copy of our useful brochure 
Letterhead Logic. Then, turn to the 
check list used by experts to gauge 
letterhead effectiveness. See for your- 
self how your letterhead rates. If the 
tests show room for improvement, 
HILL’s 44 years of specialized ex- 
perience is at your disposal. 

Learn how HILL craftsmanship can 
create for you a letterhead you'll be 
proud of ...one that truly reflects 
the character, personality and prestige 
of your firm...a_ scientifically de- 
signed letterhead with built-in 
appeal...and at prices much 
than you'd expect. 

If you use 5,000 or more letterheads a 
year, write today for your free Letterhead 
Logic. Just tellus how many letterheads you 
use a year and please send a sample of 
your present letterhead. 


| 
sales 
lower 


If it's worth seeing, put it on a Hill 


270 (D-015) Lafayette Street 
New York 12, New York 


Attached is a sample of our Letterhead. 
We use per year. Please 
send me my free copy of Letterhead Logic. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


Fine Letterheads and Business Cards Since 1914 
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Whats Your Loading Problem? 


__| GROUND LEVEL LOADING? | | YARD CAR HANDLING? 
(| |] INADEQUATE DOCK FACILITIES? (_] TEAM TRACKS? 


THIS MAGLINER MAGNESIUM LOADING DOCK ON WHEELS 
CAN SAVE YOU THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! REPAY ITS 
COST IN JUST A FEW MONTHS! _ameummummestaal 


If you have no dock; an older building; a yard 
handling problem; need’ extra or movable dock 
facilities—then the Magliner Mobile Loading 
Ramp can solve your problem too! Combining 
magnesium strength with magnesium lightness — ~ 
Magliner loading ramps can be moved by one — 
man... give you a “loading dock” 6 \ 
where and when you want it! Magliner onl 
wn 
Woe... 


loading ramps eliminate hand loading... ee 

























speed operations ... cut expense! For 
highway trailers and yard cars. 

Get the Facts—write today 

for Bulletin DB-211. 
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YOU WANT | 
WHEN YOU Wanr j7. 
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Mobile Loading Ramp 


MAGLINE INC., P.O. BOX 391, PINCONNING, MICH. 
Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada, Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 
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Would you like to have 
your fleet supervisor 
ride on every trip 

of each truck... 
without leaving his desk ? 











WAGNER- 


SANGAMO lA CHO GRA PH “supervises” 


every movement of truck from start to return 


When you equip your trucks with TACHOGRAPHS it’s like having 
your fleet supervisor ride on every trip . . . without leaving his desk. 
Tachograph is mounted on dashboard. Chart, placed inside the 
instrument before each run, makes a graphic record of time of BiH 
operation, duration of stops, speeds and distances traveled. 

These graphic reports of every run... help cut unscheduled stops, 
help you plan better routing, control vehicle speed, and lower 
operating costs by encouraging savings in time, gas, oil and tires. 
Get details. Mail coupon for Bulletin SU-3. 
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Wagner Electric @rporation 


6439 PLYMOUTH AVE. e ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
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civilian demands likely to be made on 
our economy, Anderson says. 

The Secretary also calls attention to 
the fact that American industry after 
World War II and through 1957 spent 
$300 billion in expanding its capacity 
and modernizing its equipment. That in- 
vestment alone was greater than all the 
military expenditures of the United 
States during the war. As a result, out- 
put per man hour has been greatly in- 
creased. 

A nation that has conquered so many 
of the forces in the material world and 
which has attained such a high stand- 
ard of economic literacy, is not going to 
repeat the mistakes that so many nations 
have made in following unsound fiscal 
and monetary policies which erode the 
purchasing power of their currency, An- 
derson declared. 

Although our tax burden is high, An- 
derson did not feel that a tax reduction 
was the weapon to use in combatting the 
recent recession. He notes the “impres- 
sive” performance of private enterprise 
in reversing the downward trend without 
the massive intervention of the Govern- 
ment. 


Business help needed 


In the battle' to keep the American 
economy on an even keel, high priority 
must be given to efforts to educate the 
public in methods of sound Govern- 
ment finance, Anderson maintains. The 
American people, he observes, learn 
easily, but because they have never 
gone through a complete inflationary 
cycle, they are more sensitive to what 
happens to employment than what hap- 
pens to purchasing power. Business can 
help, Anderson says, in promoting the 
public’s understanding and support of 
sound Government financial policy. 

It is important, for example, that the 
public understand the problems _in- 
volved in estimating the amount that 
will be realized from taxes. Business 
men who are familiar with the prep- 
aration of budgets can be helpful in pro- 
moting popular appreciation of the 
Government’s huge task. 

During his recent trip around the 
world, and especially at New Delhi 
where he headed the U.S. delegation to 
the annual meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank, 
Secretary Anderson was impressed by 
how closely all countries are watching 
U.S. fiscal and monetary policies. An- 
derson also found general agreement 
that definite progress is being made in 
the promotion of world trade and im- 
provement of payments arrangements. 
To continue this improvement, the fi- 
nance ministers and heads of the Cen- 
tral Bank meeting at New Delhi began a 
study of the advisability of increasing 
the resources of the Fund and Bank to a 
level which would be adequate for the 
years ahead. Anderson said he was 
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pleased that the temporary balance of 
payments difficulties of recent years have 
been handled satisfactorily, and he noted 
that maintenance of a high level of im- 
ports by the United States has had a 
stabilizing effect. 

Anderson is hopeful that discussions 
now in progress will demonstrate the 
feasibility of the proposed International 
Development Association as an affiliate 
of the International Bank which would 
make long-term development loans re- 
payable in whole or in part in the cur- 
rency of the borrowing country. He re- 
gards the work being done to establish 
the Association as a major effort of inter- 
national financial negotiation. But, de- 
spite the urgent need of less-developed 
nations for long-term dollar and hard- 
currency loans at reasonable rates of in- 
terest, Anderson emphasizes that it is in 
everyone’s interest to be sure of the 
soundness and workability of the plan 
before undertaking it. These questions, 
he says, must be answered: Is local cur- 
rency available in countries which might 
have capital goods available for export to 
other areas? If there are such holdings, 
would the countries permit their use for 
financing exports? Would they be will- 
ing to have the currencies turned over 
to an international agency for this pur- 
pose? Would financing through this 
agency within the country be favored by 
countries now receiving loans repayable 
in local currency from United States 
programs? 


Russian offensive stalled 


As to the vaunted Soviet trade offen- 
sive, Anderson is confident that the Rus- 
Sians are no match for American enter- 
prise. The economic “war” declared on 
the United States is not developing as 
Khrushchev boasted it would, Anderson 
says, calling attention to the fact that 
Americans have won out in areas where 
the lines of competition have been 
drawn. 

The Treasury Secretary has drawn up 
a set of positive objectives which he and 
his department are striving to meet. 
They are as follows: 


This nation will maintain the integrity 
of the currency. We will operate the 
Federal Government at a minimum cost 
consistent with our defense and our do- 
mestic responsibilities. We will continue 
to recognize that there is no escape from 
paying debt. We expect this generation 
to carry its share of our burden. We will 
firmly adhere to the proposition that 
nations as well as corporations and in- 
dividuals must carefully budget their 
resources and expenditures in relation 
to long-term stable growth rather than 
on short term fluctuations. 

What this nation seeks to achieve is a 
susiainable rate of growth in terms of 
lasting jobs and dollars which maintain 
their purchasing power. END 
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Architectural treatment was used in this 100 ft. 
Clear-span Armco Building to enhance its trim lines. 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS SLASH CONSTRUCTION 
TIME AND COSTS. UNIQUE PANEL WALL CONSTRUC- 
TION SPEEDS ERECTION, SAVES MATERIALS. FLAT 
WALL SURFACES ARE ATTRACTIVE .. . BLEND 
WELL WITH OTHER MATERIALS. SPECIAL ZINC- 
ALUMINUM-COATED STEELS ASSURE DURABILITY, 
LASTING GOOD APPEARANCE. ALL-STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION WON'T CRACK, WARP, SAG OR BURN. 
INTERIORS OF ARMCO BUILDINGS CAN BE 
INSULATED AND FINISHED IN ANY WAY. CLEAR 
SPANS TO 100 FEET. COMPLETE ERECTION 
SERVICE AND FINANCING ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE 
IF DESIRED. SEND COUPON AND FIND OUT HOW 
YOU CAN GET QUALITY AND ECONOMY IN 

ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS... 


OR 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 
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Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND Divisions: Armco Division « Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company « The Armco International Corporation 
Union Wire Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel Products 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
89 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send details about Armco Steel Buildings for the following use: 
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FINANCING ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE 
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CARBON MONOXIDE BURNERS 


(catalytic heat reclaiming process) 
for purifying contaminated air 


. . . another application of 


DESOMATIC PRODUCTS 
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Desomalic noduch, inc 


1109 WEST BROAD STREET 
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LABEL HOLDERS For RING BINDERS 


For neater more attractive indexing and uniform 
oppearonce. 

@ DURABLE— will last indefinitely. 

e@ SNUG FITTING—holds flush to binder. 

@ LABEL LOCKS firmly in place when inserted. 


@ LARGEST possible crea for 
indexing information. 


@ PATENTED 


They slip on easily—are of durable METAL con- 
struction, black, smooth finish and re-useable. 


PLASTIC Label Holders in Colors also available. 


3 Stondard Sizes available 
in either Metal or Plastic. 


Insist on the Original 


SLIP-ON LABEL HOLDERS 


Sold through Stationers only —or write 


Office Products Ine. 


26029 W. 8 Mile Rd. «¢ Detroit 40, Michigan 








What has been happening to pride of craftsmanship in 
American industry? This important question, raised by the 
editorial “Art, Craft, and Conscience” in the August 1958 
DR&MI, is thoughtfully considered herc in a brief essay by 
the Acting Curator, Department of Arts and Manufactures, 
The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


Is Craftsmanship 


Out of Date? 


P. W. BISHOP 


PRIDE IN craftsmanship depends on 
the closeness of the artificer to the con- 
sumer. 

The man who handcrafts a pair of 
shoes obviously takes pride in his work 
in proportion to the customer's pleasure 
and to the latter’s disposition to return 
for more shoes. The modern worker 
rarely has the opportunity to carry the 
job through the whole process of select- 
ing the material, taking the measure- 
ments, making, and fitting. He is not 
able to see the sparkle in the eye of a 
customer who looks over a job well done. 

There are many who believe that in 
the “old days” the pride of artistic per- 
formance was almost universal, but are 
we not apt to overlook the multitude 
of workers who were denied this satis- 
faction? The legendary builders of 
bridges, castles, and cathedrals, who 
“wore the badges that identified true 
craftsmen,” were served by a mass of 
underpaid labor which brought the 
stone to the master. Unless the laborer 
was a monk and thus spiritually con- 
nected with the project, he had no more 
opportunity to express his creative tal- 
ent than today’s assembly line worker. 


The gap widens 


Today, the opportunities for crafts- 
manship still exist. Indeed, they are 
probably greater because the proportion 
of skilled men to unskilled has undoubt- 
edly increased in recent years. 

The difference between ancient and 
modern times lies in the fact that the 
focus of the craftsman’s pride has shift- 
ed from the consumer. The man who 
develops a new machine to perform an 
operation (one of a series, perhaps) in 
a complicated production process, finds 
his Customer is the production line it- 
self. When the device is successfully 
fitted into the scheme of things and 
speeds up the flow of work or com- 
pletes an operation more cheaply, the 
man who did the job gets a satisfaction 
as great as his artificer ancestor. 

There is no need to multiply the ex- 
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amples of the kind of man we mean. 
He exists in every tool room, in every 
development laboratory. His shingle is 
not hung before his door. His shop is 
hidden in the recesses of a great sprawl- 
ing plant, but he is as worthy of mem- 
bership in a medieval guild as any cord- 
wainer, silver “wyre” drawer, or gold- 
smith of the 16th century. 


Ends and means 


Modern methods may conspire to re- 
duce this pride, as when the delicacy 
of a fine machine is employed to ma- 
nipulate shoddy material, or when 
glamorizing the product leads to a de- 
generation of the public taste for fine 
things. Yet, in a sense, the remoteness 
of the consumer sometimes spares the 
craftsman the full impact of the shame 
which must have affected the early arti- 
ficer when his employer required him 
to debase his art. 

Pride in craftsmanship will be en- 
hanced to the extent that we eliminate 
the routine job. Whatever the effects of 
automation on quality control, its true 
merit lies in its elimination of the situa- 
tion in which a man has less skill than 
the machine he is operating. Feeding 
material to a machine requires no skill. 
Building and servicing the machines 
themselves require the work of crafts- 
men. 

Therefore, instead of deploring the 
disappearance of pride in craftsman- 
ship, we should be concerned with the 
problems we are creating by extending 
the opportunities for it. Those who, 
heretofore, have been denied access to 
the tool room need education and train- 
ing to enable them to catch up with 
their artificer colleagues. In times past, 
a boy was bound apprentice at twelve 
or thirteen. The disciplines of crafts- 
manship provided him with a general 
education and a skill. If we lack crafts- 
men in the future, it will be because 
we have neglected to provide an ade- 
quate substitute for the values of old- 
time apprenticeship. END 
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New methods, materials, and equipment 


Revolution in Metalworking 


ALSO: Plastics on Display; Patent Lag Slows Research 


HARNESSING a “tornado” to work 
metals and other materials—that’s the 
idea behind a new class of metalwork- 
ing tools from the Convair Division of 
General Dynamics Corp. Forging, form- 
ing, extruding, compacting, shearing, 
and blanking are the varied operations 
that can be performed by these high- 
velocity, high-energy-rate tools called 
“Dynapak” (see photo). What’s more, 
the machines are only one-quarter the 
size and weight of comparable conven- 
tional machine tools. 

Designs for the new machines, which 
come in three sizes, were based on the 
known fact that many metals, when 
worked at high velocities, exhibit hydro- 
dynamic behavior—that is, they flow 
like plastics. Built around the well- 
known “Hyge” shock tester, the com- 
pressed-nitrogen-powered Dynapak ma- 
chines create high impacts moving at 
the required high velocities. The results 


METALWORKING WHIRLWIND: Equivalent 
in capacity to conventional machines four 
times its size, this Bynapak fabricator har- 
nesses the force of high-pressure gas to 
form tough metals instantaneously. It ac- 
complishes hitherto impossible tasks. 
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are not unlike those produced by the 
explosives already used by the aircraft 
industry to form metals. Built-in shock 
absorbers take up the impact so that 
only a few bolts are needed to attach 
the machines to the floor. 

Among the non-metals to which the 
machines can be applied are ceramics, 
which can be compacted by this method 
to achieve high density and strength. 
The machines are now being manufac- 
tured at Pomona, Calif. 


Machinery Dominates 
Plastics Show 


Bigger, faster, more automatic plas- 
tic fabricating machinery (but no new 
plastics) was the big news at the latest 
Plastics Exposition in Chicago, which 
drew 25,000 visitors. A record contin- 
gent from abroad included an eleven- 
man Soviet delegation, whose leader dis- 
cussed recent Russian plastics progress 
at a heavily attended technical session. 
It was obvious from his talk that Rus- 
sian plastics research—if not production 
—is on a par with our own. 

Great interest in the subject of plas- 
tics in construction was evident at the 
show. Speakers estimated that it would 
take a decade for plastics to break into 
the building construction industry in 
any great volume. Meanwhile, crafts- 
men would have to learn to use them, 
and a distribution system for plastics 
comparable to the present method of 
distributing construction materials would 
have to be established. 


Needed: Better 
Patent Protection 


The difficulty of obtaining patent pro- 
tection is discouraging many companies 
from investing in “risky” research and 
new product development and is ham- 
pering the exchange of technical infor- 
mation, a Harvard Business School re- 
port contends. 

The number of patents sought annu- 
ally has not grown since 1929, despite 
a huge increase in corporate R&D ex- 
penditures, the report states. The ma- 
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TIME RECORDER 


Accurate time control can be the 
greatest single factor in a competive 
market. A Lathem Time Recorder can: 
STOP TIME LEAKS — Tardiness can 
cost you hundreds of dollars yearly! 
ELIMINATE DISPUTES — Each man, 
his own time keeper. 

PROVIDE BETTER RECORDS — Accu- 
rately printed Lathem time cards are 
the ideal records...especially in deal- 
ings under the Wage-hour laws. 


New, larger, easier to read face... 
two-color registration from an auto- 
matic ribbon-shift...electric drive... 
phosphor bronze type-wheels engraved 
and guaranteed for life. Many other 
features make LATHEM the finest 
Time Recorder in its field. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 


98 Third Street, N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


GENTLEMEN : 
I'd like to hear more about the fabu- 
lous NEW Lathem Time Recorder. 
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DRMI REPRINTS 
only 30¥ each! 


All of these features have ap- 
peared in Dun’s REVIEW AND Mop- 
ERN INDUSTRY. Please order by 
number and enclose payment when 
the order is under $2.10. Send your 
order to Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment, DuN’s REVIEW AND MODERN 
INpusTRY, 99 Church Street, New 
York 8, N.Y. 


R101—Goods on the Move: New Horizons 
in Transportation, Thomas Kenny and Carl 
Heyel. A 24-page extra emphasis feature 
showing current advances in transpor- 
tation, benefits of a good traffic depart- 
ment, what shippers want, how com- 
panies operate their own trucks, etc. 
R102-—-The Results Approach to Profitable 
Management, Edward C. Schleh. When 
profits sag, management can often get 
amazingly fast corrective action by ask- 
ing the few highly specific questions dis- 
cussed here. 

R103—Product Testing: Everybody's Doing 
it, Welvin Mandell. Chances are your 
competitors and customers are testing 
products. Here’s how it’s done . . . and 
where you may have it done. 
R104—Packaging: Industry Looks Ahead, 
Annesta R. Gardner. In packaging, 
change is the order of the day. Here is 
a summary of current trends plus an 
idea of things to come. 

R105—The American Office: Today and To- 
morrow, The Editors. A 32-page extra 
emphasis feature. Inside the Improved 
Office, How the Future Office Will Look, 
How to Cut Down Paper Work, How 
Tight is the White Collar Shortage, etc. 
R106—Future Executives—Handle with 
Core!, William B. Given, Jr. No company 
asset is more precious than its manage- 
ment timber. A distinguished industri- 
alist tells why—and what we can do to 
protect it. 

R107—Automation, 1958: Industry at the 
Crossroads, John Diebold. A_ two-part 
feature showing the record to date and 
the shape of things to come in a lively 
field less than 10 years old. 

R108—The American Factory: Today and 
Tomorrow, Carl Heyel. A 32-page extra 
emphasis feature concerned with pin- 
pointing plant location, designing tomor- 
row’s factories, reports on lighting, air- 
conditioning, air-change, materials han- 
dling, etc. 

R109—How to Reorganize for Better Profits, 
Louis A. Allen. There are no shortcuts 
to successful reorganization, but the 
return on a carefully planned job can be 
substantial. Here’s a tested program 
broken down into six basic steps. 
R110—Opportunities in Overseas Markets, 
Charles Henry Lee. Rich new overseas 
markets may be more accessible than 
you think. Analysis of the new trends 
in overseas business and the benefits 
and pitfalls. 

Ril1—You Can Improve Executive Meet- 
ings, Hugh A. Gyllenhaal. You can, that 
is, if you can sense, diagnose, and solve 
these subtle blocks to teamwork. Helpful 
suggestions. 

R112—Does Your Company Sales Magazine 
Really Sell?, Thomas Kenny. New ways 
of playing the organ (house-type) to 
produce sales. Helpful checklist of pit- 
falls of publishing a company sales 
magazine. 
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jority of patents are taken out in the 
name of corporations, not individuals. 
The United States also lags behind many 
foreign countries in patent applications 
per capita. 

The report, Patents and the Corpora- 
tion, is available for $10 from James 
J. Galvin, Soldiers Field Station, Bos- 
ton 63. 


Greater Production 
Flexibility 


Once upon a time it was considered 
dogma that all production machinery 
should be firmly attached to the factory 
floor. Today, more and more plants are 
switching to vibration-smoothing rubber 
mounts for lighter machine tools. 

When production lines must be 
changed to meet new product demands, 
improved layout, or repairs, rubber- 
mounted machine tools can be moved 
in minutes instead of hours or days. Of 
course, the heaviest machines, such as 
rolling mills and presses, still must be 
firmly embedded. 

Among the latest converts to the non- 
fixed mountings are Leeds & Northrup 
Company in Philadelphia and Allen 
Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, Conn. 

If you would like a list of 48 manu- 
facturers of vibration-absorbing mounts 
using both natural and synthetic (prin- 
cipally oil-resistant neoprene) rubber, 
write to this department in care of 
DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, 
99 Church Street, New York 8. 


Cutting Costs 
for Heating 
Most company buildings—plant, of- 


fice or warehouse—are heated by their 
own boilers rather than purchased steam. 
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CUTS ANTI-POLLUTION COSTS: This new 
biological waste treating system eliminates 
need for massive drains and large disposal 
areas. The compact towers, which were de- 
veloped by Dow Chemical Company, can 
be built to a height of 42 feet. 
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IMPROVED PLANT PROTECTION: Simulta- 
neously detecting fire, smoke, and explosive 
vapors, this instrument could greatly im- 
prove plant and warehouse fire prevention. 
Here, a man lighting a pipe nearby sets off 
“fire” and “smoke” indicators, while the 
beaker full of combustible gases sets off 
the “vapor” alarm. The ultraviolet device 
is a product of Minneapolis-Honeywell. 


One of the big maintenance headaches 
is removing the thick oil sludge that 
accumulates at the bottom of the boiler 
fuel oil tank. Now Du Pont has devel- 
oped a new fuel oil additive that breaks 
up this sludge so that it can be burned. 
The usual two to three messy, time- 
consuming annual cleanings are elimi- 
nated and fuel oil costs are cut. In one 
case, $20 worth of additive treated the 
Sludge left by 50,000 gallons of oil, 
saved $800 in cleaning costs. 


New Products, Material 
and Equipment 


More efficient ultrasonics: The key 
element in any ultrasonic machine is 
the transducer, the part that converts 
the electrical vibrations into hard-work- 
ing mechanical vibrations. Westinghouse 
has just developed an_ experimental 
transducer claimed to be twice as effi- 
cient as any now known. If and when 
it is marketed, it should extend the uses 
of ultrasonics in industry. 


Grease solvent washes away: A new 
clinging oil and grease solvent can be 
washed off dirty machinery after it has 
absorbed unwanted grease. Called “Spill- 
Off,” it is made by Eastburn Marine 
Chemical Company, Morristown, N.J. 


New coat for moly: Molybdenum, 
which evaporates at high temperatures 
in the presence of oxygen (DR&MI, 
October 1958, page 38), may be pro- 
tected by a new coating developed at the 
National Bureau of Standards. The 
plated coating is made of nickel de- 
posited over chromium. —M.M. 
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DISHONEST DOLLAR 
continued from page 43 


circumstances have created a crook, 
not vice versa, Jaspan contends. 

Who are the employees most often 
involved in these cases? According to 
the DR&MI survey, 60 per cent of the 
losses involve hourly-paid employees, 
and the rest are divided about equally 
among clerical, administrative, and sales 
personnel. 

Jaspan urges the development of non- 
accounting sources and channels of in- 
formation. “Accounting reports can be 
highly useful if regarded as red flags,” 
he says, “but are highly dangerous if 
not supplemented by other sources of 
information.” As an example of what he 
means, he describes a company where a 
certain ratio of scrap was accepted as 
natural and normal because the ratio 
had remained fairly constant for many 
years. Yet a thorough check showed 
that the scrap reports—for as many 
years—had been a convenient means of 
concealing other shortages and “keeping 
the internal auditor off our necks.” 


The built-in alarm 

What Jaspan calls for is a sort of 
automatic feedback theft detector. Or, 
in other words, a prescribed method of 
doing things which has built into it, 
rather than added on, an automatic 
check that blows the whistle when some- 
thing goes wrong. 

As Bollard, the Liberty Mutual spe- 
cial auditor, says, “The check and re- 
view which is inherent in a good system 
of internal control reduces the possibil- 
ity that errors or attempts at fraud will 
remain undetected for any prolonged 
period and enables management to place 
greater confidence in the reliability of 
the data made available to it.” 

A number of respondents in_ the 
DR&MI survey concur, mentioning the 
important role played by their system 
and procedures staffs, as well as their 
financial and auditing personnel, in es- 
tablishing control systems and keeping 
them up to date. 

Typical is the statement of the chief 
auditor of a national brewery: “Our 
experience has been most satisfactory 
since 1947, at which time an internal 
audit department and a methods and 
procedures department were established. 
The chief auditor was given complete 
freedom to establish the areas, scope, 
and methods of investigation. At the 
conclusion of the audit, the methods 
department worked out procedures con- 
taining internal controls designed to cor- 
rect any shortcomings discovered in the 
audit.” 

The secretary-controller of a large 
furniture manufacturing concern, de- 
scribing in general terms how the con- 
trols system in his company’s plant oper 
ates, adds the thought that employees 
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How to put your finger on profit losses! 


One to two billion dollars “evaporate” from American industries every year! 

How? By pilferage, faulty time-records, inventory shortages...and other 
so-called “irregularities”! 

How do you put your finger on these losses...and stop them? Burns Manage- 
ment Control System is doing just that in hundreds of plants all over the country. 
A single Burns client reports savings (as against previous losses) in excess of 
one million dollars in 1958. 

Burns Management Control System provides top management with facts and 
information about your operations that can be obtained by no other method. 

This Burns system has proved itself so effective, many of our clients have told 
us that “we wonder how we ran our businesses before we adopted Burns Man- 
agement Control service.” 

Let us show you how we can put a stop to your “irregular” profit losses... 
how, with a very modest investment, you can use this new and effective manage- 
ment tool to great advantage. 

There’s absolutely no obligation. Just write or call... 


SECURITY 
Offices in principal cities 9 Ba GG BMG throughout the world 
SERVICES 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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EXPANDING ? 


It will pay you to investigate 
all of the many advantages of 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY : 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(America’s largest county, B 

We will custom tailor to your 
individual requirements, con- 
fidential market research 
Studies, site analysis facts, | 
regional data and any other 
requested material. No obli- 
gation, of course. 

Write on your company let- 
terhead, in confidence to. . | 
Art Groos/Director of Industry 
County Board of Trade Dept. DR-3 
San Bernardino, California 











Announcing the great new 
1959 





78O TRUCKSTER. 
... offering a dozen 
new advances! 


Already proved to be America’s greatest 
light vehicle value, the 780 Truckster 
for 1959 offers no less than a dozen new 
advances for still greater performance, 
safety and ease of operation. 
Hauling up to an 800 pone payload at 
amazingly low cost, the 780 ‘Truckster 
can effect substantial savings for you. 
All-fiber glass cab and side curtains 
available as optional equipment. Wide 
variety of ee « styles. Electric starter 
also available. 

Ask your dealer for FREE demonstration 

or write for new FREE booklet today 

Sold and serviced nationally 
Replocement parts immediately available 


, Dealer inquiries invited 
r fer | CUSHMAN MOTORS 
/ 
/ A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 


1008 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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should be kept guessing as to just how 
procedures work: 


I believe in the theory that it Is man- 
agement’s responsibility to put into its pro- 


cedures as many cross checks involving as 





many people as possible in the handling of 
any transaction that goes on. This prevents 
the individual from getting out of hand or 
makes it necessary for him to resort to col- 
lusion, which is often more easily detected 
than individual instances of dishonesty. 
Also, I think that in these procedures there 
should be an element of mystery involved 
as to just what takes place in handling of 
certain matters, so that the individual who 
is bent on being dishonest will not be too 
certain as to just how he should proceed. 


Generally, companies which report a 
decrease in dishonesty in their plants 
(about 30 per cent of those surveyed) 
credit their success to a company effort 
to reduce losses. Here are some of their 
explanations: 

@ “Adequate internal controls and con- 
trol departments installed.” 

@ “Close vigilance by _— supervision. 
Grapevine publicity on discovered dis- 


honesty. Minimizing of opportunities 
for dishonesty.” 

@ “Constant policing.” 

@ “Better internal controls and _ pre- 


employment investigation.” 

@ “Intensified efforts to prevent.” 

@ “Educational program informing em- 
ployees of serious consequences of theft 
and pilferage. Discharges have had de- 
terrent effect.” 


Weakening moral codes? 


Companies whose losses from fraud 
and theft have been mounting are in- 
clined to put the blame on individual 
character weakness, rather than on poor 
management. Almost without exception, 
these companies blame the increase on a 
sort of epidemic of moral laxity. Here 
are some typical explanations from this 
group: 

@ “The general attitude of people. A 
flight from responsibility. Possibly pa- 
ternalistic ideas and teachings are ob- 
scuring the importance of property 
rights.” 

@ “Socially acceptable to steal from 
company. Union protection if caught. 
Company laxness in controls in an effort 
to decrease costs. High cost of living.” 
@ “It is symbolic of the times (rising 
living costs and insistence upon main- 
taining social and economic status quo 
in the face of declining postwar pros- 
perity).” 

@ “A_ general 
standards.” 

@ “Trend of the times and the after- 
math of war.” 

Only one management with a record 
of increased dishonesty among its em- 
ployees has a kinder word to say: “We 
believe this is a case of individual weak- 
ness rather than a trend.” 

The methods of control described by 


weakening of moral 
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other survey respondents include nearly 
all the key points on which Liberty 
Mutual bases its periodic “crime pre- 
vention survey” of its client companies. 
And there are many listed that probably 
do not appear on any insurance com- 
pany’s check list. Here are a few ex- 
amples: 

@ Bonding of all employees. 

@ Planting private detectives among the 
employees; “costs $25,000 a year but 
is well worth it,” reports one survey 
respondent. 

@ Periodic unscheduled audits of parts 
in process; continual audit by weight 
and number of precious raw material 
and components; continual audit of time 
cards to detect time or piecework dis- 
honesty. 

@ Periodic surprise audits, 
physical inventory tests. 

@ Lunch box checks; salaried field of- 
fice employees investigated by insur- 
ance company carrying their bond; field 
commission employees by retail credit 
bureaus. 

@ Review of all expense reports by an 
officer of the company; dual responsi- 
bility in any involvement of cash; man- 
ual signing of all checks over $1,000; 
reconcilement daily of number of ma- 
chine-signed checks. 

@ Work with state legislatures to re- 
vise laws which provide loopholes for 
unfair or fraudulent claims for unem- 
ployment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation. 


including 


Penalty is dismissal 

The great majority of respondents re- 
assess risks and procedures annually, a 
handful oftener or “‘when circumstances 
require.” Only a few admit to holding 
off from full or rigid application of pre- 
ventive methods (such as spot checks, 
surprise audits) for fear of harming 
morale. Again, the great majority call in 
police or otherwise seek prosecution 
only in major cases involving substan 
tial losses: —but nearly 100 per cent dis- 
charge all offenders against whom ade- 
quate proof of dishonesty can be estab- 
lished. 

With only a few exceptions, compa- 
nies report that unions cooperate or at 
least are neutral in dishonesty cases 
involving their members, providing the 
company has reasonable proot. Some 
companies, however, are strongly criti- 
cal of the unions’ “tough” attitude in 
this regard. 

Whether they blame it on mismanage- 
ment or weak moral fiber, both corpo- 
rate financial officers and outside experts 
seem to agree that the basic cause of 
employee dishonesty is the simple fact 
that people are human and capable of 
succumbing to temptation—and that the 
only solution to the profit-sapping prob- 
lem is to strengthen all the procedures 
and controls designed to eliminate the 
temptation. END 
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Put 
efficiency 


at your 
fingertips 


MORRIS 
TRAYS 
Letter and legal 
size. Rear suspen- 
sion gives easy access. 
Stacks to any height. 
Handsome, durable. 


















MORRIS 

MEMO HOLDERS 
Keep memos neat 
and handy. 

With or without 
ball point pen 
attached. 


MORRISHARP 
ELECTRIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER 
Starts automatically. 
Stops cutting 
when pencil is 
perfectly sharpened. 
Medium, fine, extra 

fine points. 


PHONE REST 

IN COLORS 

Now —in telephone 
colors. Frees 

both hands. 

Easily attached and 
adjusted. 
Fits all phones. 


ALSO...MORRISTAR BALL PEN DESK SET—Space Age Styling © MORRIS 
ASH TRAY—Extra Large Size © SAFE-T-SET—Nonspill Pen And ink Set 


Ask your stationer for these MODERN DESK TOP ACCESSORIES by 


BERT M. (Morris Co. 


8651 West Third Street, Los Angeles 48, California 
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The 
Reviewing 
Stand 


@ The European trader’s dominant in- 
stinct is to buy at the right price, while 
the American trader strives to sell at 
the right price. The European looks for 
a supplier first and then for a market. 
But the American seeks a customer with 
a need and then tries to find a way to 
meet that need. Americans are often 
accused of accepting the catalog quota- 
tion without bargaining, so long as there 
is sufficient mark-up margin for a prof- 
itable resale. Does such an attitude in 
purchasing contribute to the increasing 
cost of processing? The answer may be 
found in a forthcoming issue of DR&MI, 
when Richard Taylor will discuss the 
proper techniques of purchasing, includ- 
ing the whole broad pattern of procure- 
ment responsibility. 


@ “People are always talking about the 
weather,” and, to change the conversa- 
tional cliché, now they are doing some- 
thing about it. Business men, who know 
the vagaries of weather can cut profits 
or lift them, are utilizing many of the 
meteorologist’s skills. Frank Kleiler pre- 
sents, in the February DR&MI, several 
intriguing case histories of recent me- 
teorological application which show the 
surprising influence the capricious mer- 
cury has on industrial planning and 
profits. 


@ The story of the American factory’s 
exciting future, “Gearing Up for a Dec- 
ade of Expansion,” will be told in a 30- 
page section of the March issue. Tom 
Kenny, editor of this Extra Emphasis 
Feature, has enlisted the aid of hun- 
dreds of manufacturers, processors, and 
transport experts, in measuring the plant 
needs of the “Soaring Sixties.” In plan- 
ning the issue, organizational confer- 
ences were conducted in New York on 
plant financing, in Cleveland on plant 
design, and in Chicago on plant loca- 
tion. Management specialists in finance, 
architecture, transport, technology, and 
real estate contributed valuable sugges- 
tions during the day-long discussions. 
Supplementing these round-table talks is 
a nationwide survey of more than a 
thousand companies and their experi- 
ence and ideas on plant programing, 
new product development, and the ques- 
tion of improving or scrapping obsoles- 
cent plants. This wealth of forward- 
looking ideas should help managements 
reach profit-making decisions on wheth- 
er to build and where to build, with all 
the pertinent whys and wherefores. 
—A.M.S. 
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The Bell System announces 


—the} | director 


This is the new push-button office 





telephone for the person who takes a 


lot of calls, or makes a lot of calls 





More than a new product, the Call 
Director is a new concept in telephone 
design and service—the most advanced, 
flexible phone ever offered to business. 


The modern, space-saving Call Di- 
rector provides fast, easy handling of 
outside and interoffice calls plus spe- 
cial features to fit your office com- 
munication needs. With the touch of 
a push button you can 


¢ Connect with other office telephones 


¢ Set up interoffice conference calls 


e “Add-on” other office extensions to 
incoming calls. 

The Call Director comes in two 
models. One provides up to 30 push 
buttons for any combination of fea- 
tures. A smaller model handles up to 
18 push buttons. Attractively styled, 
in ivory, beige, green or gray. 

Its many advanced features make 
the Call Director the ideal telephone 


for busy executives, for secretaries or 
clerks who answer for a number of 
people—for anyone in business who 
makes or takes a lot of calls. 


Get all the facts on how the Call 
Director can improve your com- 
munications. Call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. A representative will 
visit you at your convenience. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Why an electric typewriter... 
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Why the DOCUMENTOR:.. 





It gives most for your ELECTRIC typing dollar! 


Goilden-Touch®— light, easy, super- Simple reverse tab-- speeds and 


responsive. Only Underwood has it! 


‘“Floating Keyboard'’*— eases the 


strain on arms, back and shoulders. 
Centers more control onthe keyboard. 


Print-pertect impression control 
— insures crisp-looking carbons. 


simplifies typing in columns. 


88 Characters-— 44 Keys— includes 
useful symbols such as + =! °. 


Snap-out panels in 8 colors. Electric 
margin & tab set.Two carriage-return 
bars. Instant shift for caps 


..-and much more! 


There’s more control on 
this “Floating Keyboard” 
than on any other 
electric keyboard! 





“THE DOCUMENTOR” 


Goldew=Touch typing ...like wearing magic gloves!” 


*An Underwood Trademark 
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MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 
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For details, fill in and return to: 
Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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